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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


ACADEMIC VARIATIONS 





THE RIVER WISTON, EVENING. By Joun Nasu, R.A. 
From the Retrospective Exhibition of John Nash at the Leicester Galleries. 
PERSPEX’S choice for the Picture of the Month. 


HE Royal Academy cannot be accused of lethargy these 

days. No sooner were the doors closed upon the 

successful Flemish Art Exhibition than those of the 
Diploma Galleries were opened to a one-man show of 
nearly five hundred works by Augustus John. For the second 
time of recent years a living artist has had this honour— 
a break with the traditional practice of the Royal Academy. 
An excellent break, too, since there is something heartening, 
particularly to young artists, to see these prophets thus 
honoured in their own country, as well as to have the 
opportunity of studying an impressive body of work by such 
accepted masters as Brangwyn and John. 

Augustus John’s achievement belongs to half a dozen 
different departments: the drawings by which he first 
became known as long ago as the turn of the century ; the 
portraits; the delightful panels of landscape with figures 
created between 1910 and 1914; the later landscapes ; the 
flower pieces; the large murals; and, of recent months, 
the sculpture busts. Outstanding among these are the 
drawings and the panels. With these must stand many of 
the portraits, though they show an unequal performance, 
especially in this exhibition, from which many of the most 
notorious and exciting of them are missing. The work 
shown stretches from his student days at the end of last 
century, when he was startling the Slade by the mastery 
which he brought to it even then, until to-day’s experiments 
in sculpture. 

The drawings and the panels are a wonderful tribute to 
his own family, and radiate the happiness he so obviously 
finds in the freedom of family life. Chesterton long ago 
pointed out that a man is least restrained in his own home ; 
and one has a feeling that John’s personality, despite its 
world-wide contacts with people at all levels of society, has 
found itself a little inhibited except when he has either Ida 
or Dorelia or his own children as his models. Perhaps that 
is the wrong way to put it, the negative way instead of the 
positive. These gave him the complete release in which 
his art could find its most characteristic and individual 
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BY 
PERSPEX 


expression. In that free- 
dom he created a feminine 
type as individual as the 
Pre-Raphaelite one which 
it superceded. The draw- 
ings of Dorelia especially, 
with the beautifully ob- 
served heads and expressive 
hands, the tight bodices 
and the voluminous skirts, 
are lovely things. So are 
the paintings during those 
wonderful caravan days in 
Wales and Southern Eng- 
land, and in the Mediter- 
ranean country around 
Martigues. He had con- 
tacted J. D. Innes and 
found in his clear decora- 
tive style a starting-point 
for the landscapes with 
figures which were his 
further highly individual 
contribution to art. How 
exquisite they are with their 
mosaic of pure colour sing- 
ing of that joie de vivre 
which John so evidently 
enjoyed to the full in those 
halcyon days. 

The portraits introduce 
us to several new Augustus 
Johns. On the one hand, he painted an official work quite 
royally academic in 1908, long before the Royal Academy 
had recognised him. The portrait of the Mayor of Liverpool, 
“enriched” (to use John’s own word) by his sword-bearer 
Smith, has been loaned from the National Gallery of 
Victoria, Melbourne, and is the official portrait par excellence, 
though Liverpool, for some reason which escapes me, 
rejected it. Over against this, one would set the portraits 
where the personality has been emphasised almost to the 
point of caricature, the Bernard Shaw, Lady Ottoline 
Morell, W. H. Davies, and others. Between these extremes 
there are other phases of his portraiture. Invariably there 
is exciting colour harmony and the conscious creation of a 
work of art irrespective of the portrait painter’s parallel 
business of presenting a personality through external 
appearance. John’s own strong personality often intervenes, 
and one suspects that it does so especially in cases where his 
sitter was likely to welcome that intrusion. The two 
instances I have mentioned of the famous Lady Ottoline 
Morrell and Shaw are pure ‘‘Johns” and probably indicate 
instances where the artist sensed the conditions of the sort 
of freedom which permitted these liberties. All this may 
well be quite subconscious with him, but it accounts in 
a way for the diversity of this portraiture. 

The pure landscapes are only just less delightful than the 
landscapes with figures of the 1910-14 panels. The flower- 
pieces I personally do not enjoy. For one thing, John seems 
only to like the rather blatant forms and colours—if one 
may say anything so blasphemous about flowers—and then 
he exaggerates their blatancy. They give those excuses for 
exciting colour contrasts or harmonies, but do not feel to 
have the sensitivity we expect of the artist. Nor have I ever 
been happy about the large-scale murals, only one of which 
is exhibited on this occasion. Somehow the light and colour 
goes out of his work in this direction. The sculpture, his 
latest enthusiasm, is quite staggeringly bad. Please, Mr. 
John, don’t do it any more: the fact that we live in a crazy 
age when anything by anybody with a great name is gaped 
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at as wonderful cannot deceive you, who are the disciple of 
the traditional old masters. 

So we return to the beauty of the drawings and the panels, 
to supreme things like the large ‘“Wandering Sinnte,”’ or the 
intimate drawings of the standing figures, and to ‘‘The 
Blue Pool,’’ or ‘“The Yellow Dress,” where Augustus John 
is perfectly himself and thrillingly contributing to the art 
of our time. 

The Arts Council have given us opportunities of seeing 
two other masters of drawing, in the show of etchings, dry- 
points and lithographs by Whistler at St. James’s Square, 
and of drawings and graphic art by Steinlen at the New 
Burlington. Both these artists have become something of 
period pieces ; but how entirely satisfying their works are 
for the absolute craftsmanship which could so flawlessly 
render appearances: the underlying draughtsmanship, the 
rendering of form with Steinlen and of light with Whistler. 
Steinlen, like Toulouse-Lautrec, went to Paris to depict sin 
at its then accredited source, but being an innocent abroad 
from his native Switzerland he touched pitch and was not 
defiled. So, perhaps, his naughtiness in art lacks bite, 
and it is in the working-class folk rather than in the demi- 
mondaine that he succeeds. And in the cats ; for no artist 
has ever seen them more clearly nor drawn them better. 
Once a vogue in England, then out of fashion, Steinlen 
may well be on the way in again. 

The main gallery on this occasion was devoted to two 
Scots painters who have such honour in their own country 
that their work seldom crosses the border: W. G. Gillies 
and John Maxwell. Despite the critical encomium with 
which this border raid has been greeted by certain advanced 
critics, I remained unmoved by this Chagall and water. 
Or rather rapidly moved, for these works did in no wise 
“‘speak to my condition,” and I gladly left them, though I 
liked some of the pen and wash drawings of Mr. Gillies. 
It was much more the echoes of Chagall in Mr. Maxwell’s 
work which I found worrying, for I have never been able to 
understand those crudities and distortions of drawing even 
when there is some tantalizing suggestion of poetry and 
dream in them. I judge from my fellow critics that this is 
called ‘“‘serious” painting. 

Painting which to me, at least, felt to be serious in the 
dictionary rather than the art jargon sense of the term, I 
found in some of the discoveries at Tooth’s Gallery in the 
exhibition of the newer Parisian work under the title ‘‘Le 
Tour des Ateliers.’”’” The three large works by A. Clavé here, 
with their echocs of Picasso in the drawing of the feet and 
hands, were in that respect also outside my range, but the 
beauty of their colour and the sensitive use of it made it 
possible to regard them as colour abstracts of charm. I 
would have said that they did not qualify for the large-scale 
treatment given, and that at half that size they would have 
been twice as pleasant as pictures. In this same field of 
colour charm, but in this case of a more attractive size, was 
the work of E. Babouléne. ‘‘La Brouette Verte’’ was particu- 
larly successful as an arrangement of forms in a most happy 
colour harmony, and painted in such a manner that the 
realistic significance of the chair, the wheelbarrow, ladder, 
and other elements of the design do not impinge as other 
than that. This was true of each of the five pictures shown. 

Nearer to nature the landscapes of R. Oudot, of Dureuil, 
and of Chapelain-Midy revealed that one need play no tricks 
with appearances to create pictures of zsthetic importance. 
An artist can still hold the mirror up to nature and yet be 
concerned with art. Among the flower studies G. Rohner’s 
“‘Aubepine”’ was rather too much mirror, and Bernard 
Buffet’s harsh ‘‘Fleurs, 1953,” too little so; but one wel- 
comed the release of this latter Neo-Realist from his obses- 
sion with dead rabbits and poultry which so often supply the 
realism among his Parisian confréres of this denomination. 
However, we enjoyed this tour of the Paris studios with its 
reassuring demonstration that all French art is not either 
abstract or nonsense, or both. 

Meantime at the Marlborough an impressive show of 
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Signac took us back to the great days of Impressionism and 
its immediate aftermath. The water-colours in particular 
stand out in this exhibition as the lovely lyrical things they 
are. He succeeded in inventing a technique of water-colour 
which kept the vibrating light of the school and revealed the 
effect of light upon form which was their ideal. In the 
experiments to get back to form by building it up on pointil- 
list lines he was too mechanical, though the skill with which 
even the shape and direction of each spot of separate colour 
indicates the plane of the surface is indicative of the vision 
which this discipline was made to serve. That phase belongs 
chiefly to the period around the late ‘eighties and early 
‘nineties. Happily, Signac had fifty years of working life 
before him, so that we have the thrill of the ‘“Trois Mats 
Doublant, Gatteville,”” of 1932, where he loosens his control 
over the divisionalism he manipulated so brilliantly. 

If the sun is sometimes overwhelmingly present in 
Signac’s paintings it is the quality we miss in the work of 
John Nash, who is having a big Retrospective Exhibition at 
the Leicester. John Nash agrees that he is a “‘mirror to 
nature” artist, and almost delights in making this contrast 
with the highly intellectualised work of Paul. Actually 
he is at pains to simplify the shapes in his landscapes so as 
to emphasise the formal pattern and relationships of the 
masses. There is something lastingly satisfying in this, but 
I invariably find myself wishing there were a little more gaiety 
and light. Living in Constable’s country as he does, John 
Nash might well see more light in the prevailing skies and 
reflected in the water of his landscapes. The impression as 
one enters the room at the Leicester is surprisingly grey. 
This is in no way to deny the rather massive quality of the 
work. There is none of the modern insouciance, the take-it- 
or-leave-it mood of so much contemporary work, and, as a 
result, one can find more and more in pictures which do not 
have a facile attractiveness. 

I particularly liked one water-colour, ‘‘On the Dunes,”’ 
with its emphasis of the exquisite patterning formed by the 
grasses springing fan-wise out of the undulating sand. 

It is part of the quality of John Nash that he does not 
intrude into his pictures in the contemporary fashion. The 
reverse, the cultivation of an emphatic personal style, is the 
current mode, and I found it in two exhibitions where 
nevertheless there is no attempt to distort nature. One was 
the work of Mrs. Gladys Lloyd Robinson at Wildenstein’s, 
the other that of Desmond, Lord Harmsworth at Roland, 
Browse and Delbanco. In both instances there was a 
paramount feeling of brilliant decoration : vivid pinks, blues, 
yellows, greens, of the exotic places of the world. Perhaps 
all this stems from the Gauguin shoot of Post-Impressionism, 
and it is not without a certain significance that the most 
successful picture by Lord Harmsworth is ‘‘Pape’ete, 
Tahiti,” and the most successful of Mrs. Robinson’s, ‘“Boats 
on the Beach, Mexico.” The spirit is largely the same, 
though the work at Wildenstein’s is exuberantly full of 
detail, and uses a thick impasto to indicate the drawing, 
whilst that at the other gallery depends upon large map-like 
patches of pure colour. Lord Harmsworth’s own last 
London exhibition was at Wildenstein’s in 1938. That 
spirit which I have dared to make a common denominator 
of both of these shows is one of gaiety and the escapism of 
artists whose lots are cast in pleasant places. It results in an 
art of charming surfaces which does not attempt to pose or 
solve any deep problems, but carries us along in its own 
happy insouciance. Nothing of fashionable angst here. 

Sharing the gallery with Lord Harmsworth is that painter 
whom we have learned to associated with Roland, Browse 
and Delbanco’s: William Nicholson. This takes us to a 
painterly accomplishment which one may dare to place 
beside that of Augustus John himself ; the work of an artist 
of our century with something of the quality of the Old 
Masters. These thirty paintings are a delight. How quiet 
they are, how unobtrusive! Still life, landscape, flower- 
piece: everything has the effortless perfection of an artist 
who is a complete master of technique. 
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REFRESHMENT FOR 
TRAVEL 


BY JONATHAN LEE 


OWARDS the end of the XVIIth century stage-wagons 
began to afford slow, uncomfortable, unsafe and rather 
irregular service between the principal towns in 
England. In the XVIIIth century, the stage-wagon devel- 
oped into a stage coach and, as traffic grew, the long-neglected 
roads were improved and the speed of travel somewhat 
increased. There was not much improvement in comfort, how- 
ever, until 1789, when springing for coaches was introduced. 

During the first half of the XVIIIth century there had 
been a curious change round in the status of inside and out- 
side passengers. At first the ‘‘quality’’ rode inside and th 
“‘outsiders”” hung on as best they could among the luggage 
piled on the roof ; but by about 1760 the outside accommoda- 
tion had been bettered sufficiently for the ‘‘quality’’ to ride 
on the roof and the servants to be packed into the musty 
interior. 

The aristocracy mostly travelled in their own coaches, 
but whether you went by stage coach or could afford a 
private one of your own, food was somewhat of a problem, 
unless you were on a main road well served by posting inns. 
As accommodation at the end of the journey was also at times 
problematical, numerous travelling refreshment cases were 
made. For those who were satisfied with liquid refreshment, 
the most compact were silver-mounted malacca canes, con- 
taining in their hollow core a small beaker and a long brandy 
flask. For travellers who needed solids as well as liquids, 
there was a wide range of fittings varying from the simplicity 
of the leather-encased silver beaker which accommodated in 


Fig. II. 





Fig. I. A curl mahogany veneered travelling cabinet for refreshment, 
toilet and writing. Circa 1770. Photograph by courtesy of Roger 
Warner of Burford. 


it a folding knife, spoon, fork and condiments, and was used 
in conjunction with a separate flask and a package of food, 
to the elaborate campaigning type of chest which might 
contain a complete dinner service, spirit kettle, etc. 

Also made by specialist cabinet makers for wealthy 


Shows most of the contents of the travelling cabinet. 


Photograph by courtesy of Roger Warner of Burford. 
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Fig. III. An _ ivory 
veneered and velvet- 
lined luncheon box of 
1870, with original sil- 
ver fittings. Made for 
the Rev. William Cashel 
Stewart. 


passengers in private coaches, particularly ladies, were 
certain finely fitted cabinets, which had outer covers of leather 
and interior fitments which combined accessories for a meal 
with toilet needs and writing requisites. 

A fine quality, ingeniously fitted travelling compendium 
of this type is shown in Figs. I and II. The box, veneered 
with curl mahogany inlaid with ebony and boxwood string- 
ing, 1s lined throughout with cedar. It measures 18} in. 
by 12 in. by 9 in. in total depth, and is English made, although 
many of the interior fittings are of Continental manufacture. 
Broadly, the interior division is as follows : lid compartments 
and centre of box—food and drink ; left of box—the toilet ; 
right of box—-writing. 

The porcelain, which is held in soft leather pads, is 
Meissen ‘‘Dresden” floral on white background and con- 
sists of a tray, a teapot and lid, a sucrier and cover, a cream 
jug, a teacup, a coffee cup and a saucer. There is a well 
under the fitting in the central box section, which could have 
held one or two plates. The box probably dates from about 
1770 and the porcelain is all marked with the crossed swords 
and dot between the hilt, of the ‘‘King’s period”’ (after 1763). 

The silver, marked with a cross, I.G. and numeral 12, 
consists of, in the lid, a knife, fork and spoon and a sinking 
(now empty) for a corkscrew(?); in the box is one silver 
spoon and space for a smaller one. 

The two narrow hinged flaps in the lids are the bottoms 
of boxes which have sliding lids. They could have held 
such items as tea, coffee, sugar, biscuits, etc. The left-hand 
box, consisting of a lidded tray with drawer below, contains 
scissors, a two-bladed penknife, a tooth brush, small clothes 
brush, comb, various picks and manicure implements, and 
spaces possibly for small sewing equipment. 

The right-hand box, also with a drawer at the base, 





contains large scissors, ebony ruler, a silver-stoppered bottle 
of gum-arabic, and a matching bottle containing purple 
crystals (for mixing with water and the gum-arabic to make 
ink). There is a cedar box containing its original wax wafers 
in pink, white and green, a compartment with original black 
sealing-wax in it, and another which possibly held a signet. 
The drawer was probably for quill pens, pencils, etc. 

The coming of the railways in the XIXth century did 
not immediately ameliorate the travellers’ lot as regards 
refreshment. The refreshment-room came later, as did 
those very excellent luncheon baskets which could be ordered 
in advance from a station en route and which, like the hot- 
water foot warmer, will be well within the memory of older 
readers, who will recall heated carriages and restaurant cars 
only as ‘‘express” main line rarities of their youth (please do 
not write to tell me that some main line ‘‘expresses” some- 
times lack both these amenities again—I know it !). 

However, compared with fifty or more years ago, few 
now carry picnic hampers or boxes for train travel, but in 
the XIXth century and early part of the XXth, they were 
common travelling appurtenances and some of them were 
very beautifully fitted. The luncheon box used by the 
Rev. William Cashel Stewart, Vicar of South Cave, York- 
shire, is a good example, Fig. III. The Rev. William, fourth 
son of Robert, second Earl of Castle Stewart, was born in 
1844 and died in 1902. His box of oak, overlaid with ivory 
and lined with royal blue velvet, was made about 1870. 
Carved in ivory on the lid and engraved on the elaborate 
silver fittings are his coat of arms. The contents consist of 
a silver sandwich box and brandy flask, a silver-mounted 
horn beaker and a silver-topped finger-bowl, and under the 
lid, in the narrow back compartment, his original napkin, 
with drawn thread fringe. 
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The Commoner Drinking 
Glasses of the XV Ith Century 
Part II] 


BY E. B. HAYNES 


Group III. THe BALustromip GLASSES 


(c. 1725-c. 1755) 

HIS Group has been revised and re-written. All glasses 

with multiple tears have been placed in Group IV and 

the list somewhat condensed. None the less, the 
Group is an extensive one with eight Sections and at least 
eighty-seven Subsections. Hardly more than a dozen of 
them are frequent; indeed, more than sixty are represented 
by less than ten examples. 

Balustroid glasses receive too little attention. The 
early specimens are too easily regarded as Balusters aind the 
later commoner ones as unimportant. Yet even of these 
simply knopped glasses, half the stem types are credited with 
either one, two, or three examples each. 

By definition, a Balustroid glass lacks the solidity of 
bowl (except sometimes in the waisted form) and has not the 
emphasis of stem found in the Baluster series. The metal 
has a greyish tint, except in the early transition glasses, but 
no hard and fast line can be drawn between Baluster and 
Balustroid. 

Search for common varieties is somewhat unrewarding. 
The most frequent naturally come from Section 8,* which 
has glasses with simple knopping, and from Section 1, whose 
stem feature is the Inverted Baluster. The commonest is a 
Section 8 glass. 

A Wine, the stem with Knop at centre ; ogee bowl and folded 
foot. (Section-frequency 1 in 18: Group-frequency 1 in 33.) 

This is a pleasant, workmanlike glass of quite reasonable quality, 
not varying much in size or style. 

The next most frequent glass of the Group may be a 
surprise, again from Section 8. 

A Wine, the semi-hollow stem with Knop at top, Bladed Knop 
at centre, and Knop at base ; r.f. bowl and folded foot. (S.-f. 1 in 
33: G.-f. 1 in 42.) 

This also is stable for size and can be matched. Other varieties 
with the same stem are much less common. 

There are two further Section 8 competitors sharing 
third place. 

A Wine, the stem with Knop at top (or Shoulder Knop) ; r.f. 
bowl and folded foot. (S.-f. 1 in 26: G.-f. 1 in 48.) 

A Gin, the stem as last, but with basal Knop ; waisted bowl and 
folded foot (same frequencies). 

The gin glasses in this Group are indefinite in stem formation 
with badly made knops, shapeless balusters and careless folding of 
the foot. Yet they have a real attraction, and what a lot of them there 
are ; it was the Age of Gin and its glass, and no other Group provides 
anything like the same quantity. 

With some relief, we can turn to Section 1 for the next 
glass. 

A Gin; the stem with Angular (or Flat) Knop over an Inverted 
Baluster and basal Knop ; waisted bowl and folded foot. (S.-f. 1 in 
11: G.-f. 1 in 50.) 

Nearly enough next in frequency, and more interesting, 
are two glasses from Section 2 which includes stems of the 
“‘Kitcat” Inverted Baluster type. 

A Wine, with or without a tear, the stem with Medium Plain 
Section over a Medium Inverted Baluster ; trumpet bowl and folded 
foot. (S.-f.1in 5: G.-f. 1 in 58.) 

A Wine, with or without a tear, the stem with Long Plain Section 
over a Short Inverted Baluster. (S.-f.1in 6: G.-f. 1 in 68.) 

These two glasses dominate in a Section which has eleven 
Subsections. They are nicely made, well proportioned, and 
are matched by similar formations in Group V, already dealt 
with. 


*Where possible the numeration adopted in Glass Through the Ages is followed. 
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Ogee Balustroid Wine. 6 in. 
c. 1750. 

Group IV. Licutr (New- 

CASTLE) BALUSTERS (c. 1735- 
1765) 


This small Group is the 
home of well-designed, high 
quality glasses, rather taller 
and more slender in build than 
the Balustroids. The metal 
is more brilliant, with less 
striation and colour, while the 
bowl varies little and hardly 
any moulding occurs except 
in Champagnes and Sweet- 
meats. There are soda metal 
specimens. 

The Group can be divided 
into g Sections with, at pre- 
sent, no less than 108 Subsec- 
tions, and so it happens that more than half the recorded 
stem formations are each represented by a single specimen. 
The possible permutations and combinations of any stem 
with multiple knops and tears are, of course, numerous. 
It is not so surprising then that the Group contains but one 
variety which is frequent. The others mentioned are 
merely the more representative types. 

Section 1, whose glasses have an Inverted Baluster as the 
stem feature, now provides 28 Subsections and roughly half 
the glasses of the Group. Subsection (m) contains the most 
common glass, a great favourite of, and much used by, the 
Dutch for engraving, and probably more often so found 
than otherwise. It is 





A Wine, the stem with a short Upper Section having an Angular 
(or Flat) Knop and Knop over an Inverted Baluster (with tears) and a 
basal Knop ; r.f. bowl and plain foot: 3WS, rarely gWS. (S.-f. 1 in 
6; G.-f. 1 in 13.) 


Next, but distantly, comes a glass from Section 1 (l). 


A Wine, the stem with short Upper Section with Angular (or 
Flat) Knop at centre over a long Inverted Baluster (with tears) and 
base Knop; r.f. bowl and plain fcot. Mostly 3WS, rarely 2WS. 
(S.-f. 1 in 19: G.-f. 1 in 4o.) 

Third place is shared by two more glasses from Section 1. 
They are: 

A Wine, 1 (p), the stem with two variable but like-sized Knops 
over an Inverted Baluster and base Knop; r.f. bowl and plain foot. 
3WS. (S.-f. 1 in 22: G.-f. 1 in 46.) 

A Wine, the stem an Inverted Baluster (with tears) ; waisted bowl 
and plzin foot. (S.-f. 1 in 22: G.-f. 1 in 46.) 

There is a wine from Section 2 (b) having an Annulated 
Knop at top over an Inverted Baluster with base Knop. It 
is either a 2WS or 3WS glass, and it has a Group-frequency 
of about 1 in 64. 

And if the least uncommon glasses from the more 
specialised stem forms may be mentioned, they would be 
from Section 4. 

A Wine, the stem with Knop and Cushioned Knop (with tears) at 
centre and Knop at base; waisted bowl and plain foot. 3WS. 
(S.-f. 1 in 6: G.-f. 1 in 80). 

A Wine, the stem with Knop and Cushioned Knop (with tears) at 
top and Knop at base ; waisted bowl and domed foot. 3WS. (S.-f. 
1in 6; G.-f. 1 in 80.) 

One leaves this Group with regret. Though some were 
once considered Continental, its glasses now receive the 
respect and patronage that is their due. Check lists of 
both this and the Balustroid Group are in print. 


Parts I and II appeared in the issues of February and March 
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UGENE HENRI-PAUL GAUGUIN was born in 
Paris on June 7, 1848, though he was by no means a 
pure Parisian. His mother, Aline Chazel, came from 

Peru and had Spanish blood in her veins, and when the boy 
was three years old the family returned to Peru. His father 
died on the outward journey : he and his mother remained in 
Peru for four years, after which they returned to France and 
settled in Orléans. At the age of seventeen he became an 
assistant pilot in the Merchant Marine, travelling between 
Rio and le Havre, but resigned from the service in 1871 to 
take a post in a banking agency in Paris—a post which he held 
for eleven years. During this period Gauguin proved himself 
an astute business man and he and his family—he married 
a Danish girl, Sophie Gad, in 1873—soon found themselves 
adequately provided with the material comforts of life, 
thanks to a steady income supplemented by the fruits of 
profitable investments. In fact, up to the year 1882, there is 
little in the history of the married couple and their children 
to suggest that this was not a typical, contented middle-class 
family on the threshold of a conventionally successful and 
untroubled middle-age. 

It is true that Gauguin had already begun to paint. He 
sent a seascape to the Salon as early as 1876, though there is 
no trace in it of the courage and originality of the later 
Gauguin ; and in 1880 he exhibited with the Impressionists. 
He frequented the galleries of Durand-Ruel and Pére 
Tanguy. Also he began to buy paintings by the younger 
men, building up a small but choice collection that was to 
stand him in good stead when, in later years, it became 
imperative for him to sell his possessions in order to live. 
In the early ‘eighties a private collection that included 
pictures by Manet, Renoir, Monet, Cézanne, Pissarro and 
Sisley was the proof of an unusually discerning eye. More- 
over, Gauguin began, in the ‘eighties, to move socially on 
the fringe of the Impressionist group. Camille Pissarro was 
one of his friends, Cézanne and Guillaumin were among his 
acquaintances. But there was no hint in any of this that he 
was more than a sensitive amateur of the visual arts. 

It was not until 1883 that he decided to devote his life to 
painting. For a business man of thirty-five, who by this time 
had a family of five children, a settled position with a respec- 
table firm of bankers and hardly any reputation as an artist, it 
was a courageous step to take. Financial difficulties were 
inevitable and with them reproaches from a wife who was 
certainly both affectionate and loyal but not at all sympathetic 
to the decision her husband had taken. The legend of 
Gauguin’s selfishness and of his lack of consideration for his 
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family is understandable, but what makes him seem, in 
retrospect, an unattractive character is surely not so much 
his determination to be a painter in opposition to the wishes of 
his wife and her parents and relations—many others have 
made the same decision, though not often so late in life—as 
the bitterness and self-pity which run through his letters to 
his wife and his friends. Doubtless he had ample cause for 
both, for real success never came to him during his lifetime 
and his health grew progressively worse, but it is not an 
endearing combination of qualities when it appears in cold 
print in letters which were certainly not intended for 
publication. 

At first the Gauguins moved to Rouen. Then the family 
separated into two halves. Sophie returned to her parents 
in Copenhagen. Paul, with his son Clovis, settled for a short 
time in Paris where they lived in increasing poverty. Gauguin 
was not the man to enjoy or make the best of a simple urban 
life. The latent bohemian in him demanded either affluence 
or an element of the picturesque and extravagant. Being 
able to achieve neither on his slender savings he became 
solitary and aloof. The attempt to work in Paris was a 
failure. He soon left for Brittany and settled in Pont-Aven 
where life was not only considerably cheaper but had a 
primitive, unsophisticated flavour that was to attract him 
more and more as he grew older. It was not an atmosphere 
in which his Danish wife could flourish; separation, which 
at first had seemed a temporary expedient, became inevitable 
and permanent. For many years he continued to write 
copiously to his wife : his letters were full of bitterness and 
frustration, but it was to her that he felt impelled to com- 
municate his feelings. It was not until 1894 that Gauguin 
and Sophie passed finally out of each other’s lives. 

It is from the moment of his arrival in Pont-Aven in 
1886 that Gauguin begins to develop the style by which we 
know him. Hitherto he had painted competently and 
fluently (he exhibited nineteen canvases in the Rue Lafitte 
just before leaving Paris) but as a minor, sensitive disciple 
of Pissarro. Now he began to develop an independent 
artistic personality. His colour began to glow; a new 
emphasis, alien to Impressionist theory, on decorative 
qualities appeared. Colour took on an heraldic quality, 
shadow was reduced to a minimum, tones were simplified, 
but above all, he no longer insisted, as the Impressionists 
did, on painting out-of-doors or with the object before his 
eyes. He was, in fact, rapidly becoming what is to-day loosely 
termed a Post-Impressionist. 

Post-Impressionism has never been a precise term. The 
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revolution against the semi-scientific pursuit of ‘‘appear- 
ances’’ as practised by the Impressionists, took many forms. 
With van Gogh it became exuberantly Expressionist with 
Cézanne, profoundly analytical, with Seurat, classical and 
formalised. Gauguin’s contribution to the movement is not 
easy to define. In common with the other Post-Impression- 
ists he rejected the tyranny of the physical eye, but what 
strikes one as he reaches maturity is that his rebellion was not 
merely against the Impressionist point of view, but also 
against the Hellenic tradition on which the whole of Euro- 
pean humanistic painting is ultimately based. His impatience 
with the kind of urban civilisation he so much disliked in 
Paris drove him, first of all, to Pont-Aven and later to Tahiti. 
And that same impatience governs not only his movements 
but his art. He was, in fact, a natural primitive. Not 
merely urban civilisation but European civilisation as a 
whole seemed to him false. The accepted canons of behaviour 
were irksome to him as a man: the accepted canons of 
beauty seemed to him empty as an artist. It was almost 
inevitable, therefore, that he should search his own creative 
imagination for bolder schemes of composition, more 
vibrant harmonies of colour and that he should also 
deliberately choose an environment that would provide the 
maximum stimulus to that creative imagination. In order to 
become a primitive in the artistic sense it was necessary for 
him to live among primitive peoples whose standards of 
beauty were not those handed down from Pheidias to 
Raphael, from Raphael to Poussin, from Poussin to Renoir. 

Since Gauguin’s death in 1903, Europe has discovered 
and, to some extent absorbed, the art of primitive peoples, 
particularly those of Africa. Thanks to the Africanisms of 
Picasso and Modigliani we no longer demand the traditional 
homage to Hellenic standards of beauty ; but fifteen years 
before Picasso had fallen under the spell of primitive art, 
Gauguin had already fallen under the spell of primitive life, 
accepted its standards and expressed them with extraordinary 
simplicity and intensity. 

This passionate love of the primitive is the secret both 
of his strength and of his weakness. The forms he used are 
simple and strong, often to the point of naiveté and clumsi- 
ness. His colour has an exotic glow that had not appeared 
before in European art, though to the orientally trained eye 
there is nothing unfamiliar in its harmonies. Already, during 
his residence in Brittany, this primitivism of form and 
heraldic use of flat areas of colour had been developing. It 
was to develop even further as soon as he reached Tahiti. 
Gauguin was translating his world into a kind of tapestry 
that owed nothing to mediaevalism. His paintings begin 
to remind us how much the modern poster owes to him. It 
may have been Toulouse-Lautrec who originated the vigour 
and strength of to-day’s poster, but it was Gauguin who 
finally freed it from the bonds of naturalism and turned it 
from a simplification into a symbol. 

A short visit to Paris in 1886, where he met van Gogh, 
preceded his first flight from Europe. He landed in 
Colombia. As a labourer on the Panama Canal he earned 
enough money to carry him on to Martinique. Gaugu.n 
and his friend Laval found the colony enchanting but 
unhealthy and were back in Paris, sick and penniless, within a 
year. It was then that van Gogh invited him to Arles, a 
visit eagerly anticipated by the enthusiastic Vincent bit 
reluctantly undertaken by the pessimistic Gauguin. As it 
turned out, Gauguin’s forebodings were justified. The two 
men were incompatible. ‘‘Vincent and I agree very little in 
general, and especially about painting,’’ Gauguin wrote to 
Emile Bernard. ‘‘He is a romantic while I incline to 
Primitivism.”’ The hysterical incident of van Gogh’s severed 
ear brought the visit to a sudden close. Gauguin returned to 
Brittany and there painted vigorously for more than two 
fruitful years. To this period belong some of his strongest 
and most personal canvases, including ‘“The Yellow Christ’’ 
and ‘‘Jacob and the Angel,” in which shadows completely 
disappear and both light and mood are expressed in terms 
of colour. It was probably the period of his life in which he 
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suffered least both physically and mentally, but the desire to 
escape to a completer primitivism persisted. He wished 
to set up an atelier in the tropics as van Gogh had done 
in Arles, and it was his firm resolve never to return to 
Europe so as to be “‘far from the European struggle for 
money.” 

Plans for a farewell exhibition were completed in the 
spring of 1891. His new friend, Daniel de Monfried, helped 
him : Octave Mirabeau wrote a remarkably understanding 
article on him in the Echo de Paris. The sales were not 
unsuccessful. Gauguin realised nearly 10,000 francs. Two of 
his paintings (one of which is now in the Louvre) were 
bought by Degas. A banquet was given in his honour in 
March, 1891. He sailed for Tahiti in early April. 

Typically, he found life in the town of Papeete too 
European and soon retired to a wooden hut with the native 
girl who figures so largely in his book Noa-Noa and appears 
so often in his earlier Tahitian pictures. Letters to his wife 
tell us how his art here took on a more genuine primitivism 
and how he elaborated his theories of colour in order to 
express the dark, exotic luxuriance of his tropical environ- 
ment and the strange mythology of the island. But as his 
funds evaporated and his health degenerated, enthusiasm gave 
way to exasperation, exasperation to despair. Again he was 
driven back to Europe. He landed in Marseilles with four 
francs in his pocket. Daniel de Monfried paid his fare to 
Paris. A lucky windfall—a legacy of 13,000 francs—enabled 
him to hire a studio of his own, to organise his life with the 
picturesque extravagance that was his only alternative to 
primitive simplicity and to hold an exhibition of his Tahitian 
canvases at Durand-Ruel’s gallery. 

The exhibition was a complete failure. The public was 
indifferent, the critics unsympathetic, the painters, with the 
single exception of Degas, hostile. A penniless Gauguin 
would have been driven to despair, but with his legacy to 
comfort him, a Javanese girl and a pet monkey to accompany 
him and a barbaric costume of his own designing to wear, 
he moved once more to Pont-Aven. The idyll was charming 
but brief. He was injured in a street fight and promptly 
deserted by his Javanese friend. His money disappeared 
more quickly than he had anticipated and again he returned 
to Paris to organise another farewell sale of his pictures and 
of his possessions. 

This time it was to Strindberg that he turned for an 
explanatory foreword to his catalogue. Strindberg refused 
in a long letter, giving as his reasons for so doing exactly the 
arguments calculated to please a revolutionary painter. 
The catalogue contained both Strindberg’s letter and 
Gauguin’s reply. ‘‘In your paradise is an Eve who is not my 
ideal,’’ wrote Strindberg. To create a new, a non-European 
Eve in a tropical Eden was exactly what Gauguin had been 
trying to do. 

The auction took place in February, 1895. The total 
proceeds amounted to 15,000 francs. Reassured by a promise 
from one or two art dealers to buy his works, he set sail at 
once and for the last time, settled in Tahiti and divided his 
last years between the production of canvases that have an 
increasingly ample and exotic serenity, the composition of 
grumbling and despairing letters to his friends in Paris and a 
struggle with failing health. To judge from his letters, no one 
could have had greater misfortunes there than the self- 
exiled artist between his arrival in Tahiti and his death 
in the village of Hiva-Hoa in La Dominique to which he 
had moved in 1901. Yet to judge from the pictures he 
produced during the same period, surely no artist ever 
worked in a more congenial atmosphere or with more 
acceptable subject-matter at his command. 

The great canvas, in form a loosely constructed triptych, 
entitled ‘‘Whence do we come? What are we? Whither 
are we going?” is his final statement of primitive man’s 
mixture of delight and wonderment. It is as though Puvis de 
Chavannes had suddenly been endowed with barbaric 
inspiration without losing any of his painstaking classical 
gravity. 





RUBENS' 
AND CUPID” 


NE of the most important and exciting of the fifty 
C) works exhibited in the Flemish Art Exhibition at the 

Royal Academy was the ‘‘Venus, Mars, and Cupid,” 
from Dulwich College. This splendid canvas has been 
recently cleaned and revealed in its full beauty as a work of 
the artist’s great period of the mid-thirties. The sunset 
wonder of his happy life with Helene Fourment is reflected 
in the glowing splend- 
our of that last phase 
of his painting. As 
Dr. Bode has written 
in his study of the 
influence of Helene 
upon Rubens’ work : 


“*His tender love 
to his young wife, the 
sensual charm and 
pleasant stimulus of 
his life with her and 
the fair troop of child- 
ren she had borne 
him, led the elderly 
artist to the renewed 
study of nature, par- 
ticularly of the nude. 

. In studying his 
wife, studying her 
body which, as no 
other model would 
have done, she pati- 
ently permitted as 
often as he wished— 
and he was unwearied 
in this wish—Rubens 
developed an impres- 
sionism of his own.”’ 


Out of that newly 
arisen passion for the 
female nude came the 
pagan mythological 
subjects of those 
years, and everywhere 
in them we find the 
inspiration of Helene’s 
mature young woman- 
hood. 

The ‘‘Venus, 
Mars, and Cupid”’ is, 


of course, one of 
these. Until com- 
paratively _ recently 


there has been a cer- 
tain confusion about 
Rubens’ treatment of 
this subject because an earlier sketch for it, now in Berlin, 
shows a quite different treatment from the finished Dulwich 
picture. We must now realise that, except for its subject, 
this has no connection with the Dulwich work unless the 
slight resemblance of the heavily folded background curtain 
is held to be one. The positions of the figures, and the 
whole relationship of them are different. The dramatic 
tension is between Mars and Venus, Cupid being gently 
turned away from the amorous embrace. This sketch, 
which is in a poor condition, is judged to belong to about 
1625, and we know of no finished work which directly 
results from it. 

Recently, however, from an English country house 
collection, another modello has been brought to light which 
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Modello for Ruben’s ‘‘Venus, Mars and Cupid.” 
By courtesy of Norbert Fischman, Esq. 
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is certainly the first essay for the Dulwich picture. There 
are just those slight differences which we expect in a sketch 
from Rubens as compared to the finished work: the 
pentimenti as the artist changes his plan on some detail 
while he works; the over-elaboration which in the final 
picture is subdued to the grandeur of the total effect; an 
occasional difference of idea, as when the armour on the 
arm of Mars includes 
the vambrace, where- 
as in the final picture 
the arm is_ bared. 
But against these in- 
essential differences 
the whole sketch is 
precisely that for the 
Dulwich work. 

Happily, both the 
sketch and the pic- 
ture have now been 
cleaned, and the for- 
mer revealed as a de- 
lightful thing with 
the light golden tones 
and the thin sensitive 
brushwork typical of 
the sketches’. of 
Rubens. We have 
grown of recent years 
to value the sketches 
so much precisely be- 
cause we realise that 
they came straight 
trom the master’s own 
hand, whereas the 
vast finished works 
were all too often in 
large part the crafts- 
manship of his numer- 
ous assistants. This 
modello shows quite 
clearly how thoroughly 
the sketch dictated 
the finished piece. 
If we think of it 
against that project 
of nearly a decade 
earlier there is a most 
delightful difference 
of spirit. Now the 
dramatic link is be- 
tween mother and 
child. Venus offers 
her breast to the in- 
fant Cupid, who 
clings to her arm and 
her draperies ; she looks tenderly down towards him ; and 
Mars, gentle and self-effacing in the background, watches 
the maternal play. The posture of Venus is adumbrated in 
the chief figure in ‘‘War and Peace”’ in the National Gallery. 
I would say that all this adds to the autobiographical spirit 
of the picture ; that Mars himself is an idealised self-portrait, 
and that the whole group—including the half-realised elder 
boy in the shadows behind Mars—derives from the happy 
family life of Rubens in those days. 

The modello is a panel about quarter size of the finished 
canvas and slightly wider in proportion. It is now in the 
possession of Norbert Fischman, but is at present on loan 
to the Exposition Flandres-Espagne-Portugal du XV° au 
XVIT° being held at Bordeaux. 


Panel: 17} ~ 12} in. 
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HE Slipware tradition died hard, even in the industrial 

centre of pottery manufacture. The white earthen- 

ware bottl—an apprentice piece—is decorated in 
cream, white, blue and black slips, and is signed and dated 
on the shoulder ‘‘J. Bullock, May 31, 1862” (Fig. IX). 
Although attractive it is very different in style and feeling 
from the authentic slipwares of the country potters, 
and shows how the earlier tradition had hardened and 
degenerated. 

Figures were made in great variety of styles and materials 
throughout the century. We may note the gradual change 
from the compact single figures of the XVIIIth century to 
the complex tableau groups with tree backgrounds made 
by John Walton. The shape and style of the bases under- 
went many changes, and we may note the moulded and 
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Fig. X. Earthenware Group. 
“The Sailor’s Return.” 
Enamelled in 
Staffordshire, cc. 
1825. Mrs. Frank Nagington. 


Fig. XI. Earthenware Group. 
Sacrifice of Isaac.” 
Enamelled in colours. Staf- 
fordshire, c. 1825. Mr. H. J. 
Lewis, J.P. 


Some XIXth- Century 
POTTERY AND 
PORCELAIN 


Part I] 


BY REGINALD G. HAGGAR 


Fig. IX. Globular Bottle. Earthenware, 

decorated in coloured slips. Signed 

“J. Bullock, May 31, 1862.”"" Dorothy and 
R. G. Haggar. 


plinth bases of Neale and Wilson, the high box 
bases of Lakin & Poole, the two-platform waisted 
naturalistic bases of Walton usually decorated with 
a scroll in blue, and the four-legged or six-legged 
table bases of Obadiah Sherratt. Under the 
impact of popular sentiment and religion, the 
range of subject-matter widened. No doubt such pieces 
as ‘“The Sailor’s Return” (Fig. X) and ‘*The Sacrifice of 
Isaac’’ (Fig. XI) made a vivid and direct appeal to the 
minds of men who lived in times as perilous and uncertain 
as our own. The table ornament depends for its effect 
upon the play of light and shade around and through the 
model. It is a three-dimensional art form. The chimney 
ornament depends upon silhouette and pattern, and upon 
the sparing but effective use of modelling and colour. 
Sampson Smith’s flat-back of General Sir Charles Napier 
(Fig. XII) combines good shape and restricted colour. 
The invention of parian and the revived use of terra-cotta 
resulted in a 
second neo- 
classic phase, 
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Fig. XII. Chimney Ornament. 

“General Sir Charles Napier.” 

Height 15} in. Sparingly enamelled 

and gilded. Sampson Smith, of 

Longton, c. 1850. Dorothy and 
R. G. Haggar. 


Fig. XIII. Parian Statuette. 
“The Greek Slave,”’ modelled by 
Cheverton from a statue by Hiram 
Power, exhibited at Great Exhibi- 
tion, 1851. W. T. Copeland. 
Spode - Copeland Works Museum. 





marked by conventional academic modelling emulating sculp- the mould number 232. I am indebted to Mr. S. J. 
ture in marble. The chaste vestal figures made in parian Richards for the photograph of this typical Victorian piece. 
seem alien to the English pottery tradition and are completely The effectiveness and virility of early XIXth-century 
lacking in feeling for qualities of clay. Copeland's figure ceramics gradually gave place to neatness and correctness. 
of ‘“The Greek Slave” (Fig. XIII), modelled by Cheverton, Eastlake criticised severely the painting and gilding of 
from a popular statue by the Irish-American sculptor, English pottery and porcelain in the 1860’s, and he loathed 
Hiram Power, which was first exhibited at Graves’s the newly invented ‘‘Irish porcelain,” which he said 


Gallery, Pall Mall, in 1845 and again at the 1851 Exhibition, 
is typical. Mintons also reproduced this statue which 
The Illustrated Exhibitor (June 14th, 1851) described as an 
example of ‘‘touching beauty and unexaggerated ideality.” 
The material was used effectively for portrait busts. Charles 
Toft modelled a portrait of the Duke of Wellington in 
parian which is full of character James Ellis’s bust of 
George Leach Ashworth, the Rochdale industrialist, is, 
judging by surviving photographs, a good likeness (Fig. XIV). 
Moreover, there is something splendid about the creations 
of Carrier-Belleuse (died 1887) and Protat, but the majority 
of figure groups made in parian, although often astonishingly 
complex, were rarely satisfying. Like Wedgwood’s jasper 
in the XVIIIth century parian was put to a multitude of 
uses. Henry Timmis advertised parian shirt studs at 
1s. 6d. a set'. Already his ‘‘rich fuchsia bloom ear-drops’’ 
had created a minor fashion. Mary Brougham’s parian 
jewellery was patronised by Queen Victoria. More astonish- 
ing, Mary Ann Yearsley claimed an exclusive patent for 
‘Gold Astrakhan trimming for decorating parian goods.”” 
The most popular item made in parian was “‘a little flower 
vase... in the shape of a human hand, modelled au 
naturel, holding a narrow cup... . it sold everywhere by 
hundreds. In one establishment alone twelve men were 
constantly employed in producing relays of this article.’” 

The terra-cotta bust of Queen Victoria (Fig. XV), 
may be taken as typical of the ceramic sculpture of the age. 
It may have been the piece modelled by Weigall and 
exhibited at the 1862 Exhibition. Although not a great 
work of art, it possesses the merits of sound modelling, 
simplicity and dignity. It was made by J. M. Blashfield, 
Stamford, and is marked with his name in capitals and 





Fig. XIV. Parian Bust. ‘George Leach Ashworth,” the Rochdale 
Industrialist. J. Ellis & Co., c. 1865. Mr. J. V. Goddard. 
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ford, Lincolnshire. 


Fig. XVI. 





“‘glistens like wet barley-sugar.’”’ 
Minton was used to impose upon the waywardness of the 
Staffordshire craftsman the discipline of High Art and he 
brought many artists into the Potteries for this purpose, 
but the result of all his efforts was an Exhibition art, formed 
by the schools and museums, derived from the past, flawless 


The genius of Herbert 


and dead. Moreover, English ceramics were dominated 
by the strong personalities of Arnoux (1816-1902) and 
Carrier (died 1887) and the host of foreigners who followed 
in their wake. Many admirable copies of French art were 
made at Copelands and Mintons during this period, but 
in spite of great technical accomplishment they are lifeless. 
M. L. Solon’s work in pdte-sur-pdte is an exception, for 
Solon was an original inventive craftsman who was in 
love with his material. Edmund Reuter (1845-Cc. 1915) 
water-colour painter, illuminator and designer—the shadow 
behind Arnoux—contributed effective designs in the period 
1875-95. At Copelands, Hiirten (1818-97), painting flowers 
from nature, and Besche (died 1901), mural painter and 
illustrator, did some accomplished work. The slick, pretty 
work of Antonin Boullemier (1840-1900) at Miuntons 
suffers by comparison with the conscientious work of his 
English contemporary, Thomas Allen (1831-1915). The 
direct vigorous work of William Mussill (died 1906) demands 
respect, for he was a tireless student of nature, a superb 
technician and an artist of integrity. His last pupil, Henry 
Swift Penson (1868-1951), from whom I received informa- 
tion concerning Mussill’s personality and work, did not 
continue his style. The painted and decorative work of 
Richard Pilsbury (1830-97) and Aaron Green (fl. 1851-98) 
at Mintons again is of considerable beauty. These men 
stand out from among their numerous contemporaries. 
The work of Emile Lessore (1805-76) at Wedgwoods, in 
the French Renaissance style, was sensitive and original 
(Fig. XVI). 

Excellent as much of the ceramic painting of the second 
half of the XIXth century was it belonged to the field of 
pictorial art and should be judged not with ceramics but 
with paintings in oils or water-colours. It was very largely 
the product of the Schools of Design. Flower painting 
flourished at Stoke school of art, where Joseph Patrick 
Bacon (1826-94) was headmaster. At Burslem, students 
imbibed something of the Renaissance traditions from 
George Theaker (1835-1902), who had worked with Alfred 
Stevens. The result, however, was a copyist art, derived 
from the past, and notable only for craftsmanship and 
finish. Set free to follow their own inclinations, artists 
produced work remarkable only for lack of taste. Charles 


Terra - cotta Bust. 
“Queen Victoria.”’ Height 14 in. 
J. M. Blashfield & Co., of Stam- 
Corporation 
of Stamford. 


Plaque. 
gathering flowers,” 
Lessore, c. 1860. Height 17}in., 
length . 12} 
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Toft (b. 1832) made copies of the so-called Henri Deux 
ware which excite admiration for their skill. The work 
produced at his factory, Swan Works, High Street, Stoke, 
about 1890, is entirely lacking in refinement and beauty. 

It was, perhaps, inevitable that the revolt against this 
school-taught correctness should take the form of aesthetic 
novelties, and end with the decadent ceramics of Art 
Nouveau. To this fin-de-siécle phase of XIXth century 
ceramics Leon V. Solon (son of the pdte-sur-pdte artist) 
made some notable contributions. He was considered the 
most inventive designer of his time. 


* Staffordshire Advertiser, January $list, 1852. 
* Keates’s Gazetteer and Directory } 

. L. Eastlake. Op. cit., p. 229. 
Eastlake, Op. cit., p.226 


jf the Potteries, 1879, p. 291 
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Cover Note 

The Goya portrait illustrated on the cover has been assigned by 
Prof. August L. Meyer to the 1790-93 period. If we remember that 
the artist suffered severe illness in 1792, the result of which was 
complete surdity and two years of intense spiritual misery and 
enforced idleness, we can presume that this portrait was painted 
on the eve of the great ordeal that was to ripen his bitter genius into 
its full, sombre maturity. 

A comparison is inescapable here with the famous portrait at the 
Musée d’Agen, fiery and vehement, where Goya chose to depict 
himself in his role of an artist : searching his subject with implacable, 
unflinching gaze, his hand poised in readiness on the yet untouched 
canvas, waiting for the instant when he will have possessed himself 
of inner truth as well as outward appearance. Our portrait, in anti- 
thesis to the Agen portrait, reveals to us the man Goya, facing both 
the world and his own soul with a questing, poignant look—reminis- 
cent of the aged Rembrandt, of the weary and reproachful, and yet 
deeply resigned eyes. 

The parallel between Goya and Rembrandt (and indeed also 
Beethoven) is spontaneous: they share the leonine characteristics, 
and roam the solitudes of genius with similar savage majesty. Serenity 
or “terribilita,’’ archangel or titan—every artist has been offered this 
choice, and Goya’s place is among the great rebels. He is also one 
of the few truly supreme colourists, but it was not till the period of 
this portrait that he began to find his idiom. Already here the bright 
flaming yellows and reds of his scintillating early works have given 
way to a profound muted harmony, permeating the entire picture with 
a diffused glow where even shadows are but darker light. 

He has not, and never will, renounce reality. Though he well 
could, he does not withdraw into his own dream world to build for 
himself a retreat—whether mysteriously poetic, zs Da Vinci's, coldly 
intellectual as Mantegna’s, or splendid with golden radiance and 
peopled with god-like beings as Titian’s—and he does not, like 
Rembrandt, refuse all light but that of the soul. His virtue is courage, 
and his wish is to bear witness to the truth of things as they are. But 
because he is Goya, he sees, alas, all of the truth, in himself as well 
as in others. His Aragonian pride does not easily give up its last 
reserve, but in the present likeness, his veracity is so complete as to 
border on abnegation. M. L. D’OTRANGE 








CERAMIC CAUSERIE 
The Meissen Monkey-Band 


The Affenkapelle, modelled in the first instance by 
Johann Joachim K4ndler at Meissen, seldom fails to intrigue 
whoever sees it, whether in the original Saxon porcelain, 
or in one of the innumerable copies from German and 
English factories. This quaint group of musical monkeys 
is said to have been made to caricature the Dresden Court 
orchestra, or the orchestra of Count Brithl, or was simply a 
late essay in the style of the singeries of Gillot and Watteau. 

It is possible that the origin of these much-copied 
Meissen figures may have been more realistic than has been 
supposed hitherto. A newspaper of 1752 reported : 


A Letter from Paris informs us of a very singular 
Entertainment exhibited at the Fair of St. Germains, 
consisting of a Concert of Music executed by a Band 
of Animal Musicians. A number of Cats, cloathed 
uniformly, were placed on Stools, with Music Books 
before them, and a Monkey in the Middle who beat Time. 
On a Signal given by the Monkey, the Cats set up a 
Mewing, and were accompanied by some Violins ; which 
formed a very diverting Dissonance. The whole Fair 
flocked to it, and some of the gravest People of Paris 
could not forbear laughing heartily. 


The Meissen factory was a heavy supplier of the French 
market, and it is not at all unlikely that some enterprising 
Parisian dealer suggested that this popular exhibition should 
be modelled. If this ‘‘turn” at the Foire St. Germain did 
serve, indeed, as the inspiration for the Meissen figures, one 
may wonder why the designer copied the original monkey 
in its role as conductor, but, instead of having the players 
as they were at the Fair, in the form of cats, used monkeys 
throughout the band. 


An Acquisition 


The Victoria and Albert Museum, London, has acquired 
recently a German hunting-belt, sword belt and frog, and 
knife and fork. These are decorated with plaques of enamel 
mounted in gilt copper of rococo design. The numerous 
small plaques are painted with figures, animals and scenes 
en camaieu in black, over-painted with washes of transparent 
green. 

This style of decoration and colouring, although not 
uncommon in Germany, was not greatly employed on 
enamels in this country, but is found on porcelain from both 
Chelsea and Worcester. Some pieces from the latter 
factory, painted in his own workshop by James Giles, are at 
South Kensington. In the Schreiber Collection, at the same 
Museum, are two Chelsea toilet-boxes, and some other 
pieces, with painting in the same style. All these specimens, 
enamels and porcelain, are of approximately the same date— 
1760-65. 


An Interesting Copy 


The arch-enemy of collectors and dealers is hard at work 
once more. An example of his ingenious and misapplied 
labours is illustrated here—a model of sufficient rarity and 
value to be worth the attention of any copyist. The genuine 
Chelsea original of this little dancing lady is one of the most 
scarce of early models; so scarce and reputedly so early 
that it is a matter of some doubt as to whether it was made 
at the Chelsea factory with which we are familiar. Could it 
have been made at some forerunner, or some contemporary, 
of the Lawrence Street works ? Was it, perhaps, the produc- 
tion of those Staffordshire workmen, mentioned by the 
rather unreliable Simeon Shaw, who in 1747 migrated south- 
wards to work at Chelsea for a short while, but soon gave up 
when they decided that they were the mainstay of the factory 








Figure of a Dancing Lady, after an original dating from the mid- 


XVIIIth century. Height, 5 in. 

and are alleged to have started a rival establishment? Or 
has this figure not a hint of French influence, like so much 
else from the early years of the factory ? 

A genuine pair of figures, a lady and her gentleman 
companion, was in the collection formed by the late Sir 
Bernard Eckstein, and dispersed in May, 1949 (Lots 92 and 
93). The lady was of a similar design to the above figure, 
and the man was modelled leaning against a grape basket of, 
significantly, Provengal design. These early types of figures 
are discussed by W. B. Honey in his Old English Porcelain, 
1948, page 49 et seq. 

It would seem that the maker of the figure illustrated here 
took the design directly from one shown in Frank Hurlbutt’s 
Bow Porcelain (Plate 33A), but, as Mr. Honey points out, 
this is not a Bow piece, but is an early one, probably of 
Chelsea origin, with the decoration added at a later date— 
about 1760. The genuine figure has a square, flat base of a 
distinctive early pattern, but the copyist has given his work 
a raised base, hollow and glazed underneath. The edge has 
been ground on the wheel. The figure is made of a chalk- 
like white pottery, heavily glazed, and with many cracks 
where the paste has split in the firing. 


Any Offers ? 


A good accustomed Potters and Glass Shop, and House, 
to be Let, and the Goods of the Shop to be sold, at the 
Green Cannister and Sun near Old Round-Court, in the 
Strand. Enquire at the said Place and know further. 

—From The London Journal, August 12th, 1721. 


GEOZFREY WILLS 
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THE THEME IS RAILWAYS: 





An Exhibition of Prints, Paintings, and Miscellanea at Park House 





First and Second Class Trains on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, c. 1831 


‘ RAIN-SPOTTING,” that delight of schoolboys 
ever since the days when Stephenson’s ‘‘Rocket”’ 
proclaimed the doom of the stage-coach, remains 

vestigially in the mental make-up of many of us. It can be 

indulged to the full in the latest exhibition in the print rooms 
at Sabin’s Galleries at Park House, Rutland Gate, for this 
time the theme is railways. Prints, water-colours, rare books 
and a few fascinating curiosities of the early railways yield 
a composite picture of those days when the opening of each 
new line was at once a marvel of engineering and the occasion 
for a little public ceremony. The dates extend approxim- 
ately from 1830 to 1860; and, of course, it is not only the 
trains themselves, their stations, viaducts and cuttings, or 
stretches of line, but the beauty of the England which John 

Ruskin so vociferously declared that they would ruin. Also 

the people and costumes of a very picturesque period. 

One of the most attractive of the early prints is that 
illustrated. It is one of a pair of aquatints belonging to 1831 
and depicting the Liverpool and Manchester Railway trains. 
On this print the first- and second-class carriages, full of 
smartly dressed passengers, reveal the constructional link 
with the old stage coaches ; on the other, a goods train and a 
cattle train hint the commercial significance of the railways 
which meant so much in Britain’s prosperity. 

Quite a number of these prints were published to com- 
memorate the official opening ceremonies. One of the 
happiest depicts that of the Canterbury and Whitstable 
Railway, and is a lithograph by Baynes. Another item 
connected with this event is a displayed record from the 
Kent Herald of that date which records how 


‘The whole Procession after meeting at the Engine 
Station glided rapidly and majestically into Canterbury.” 


In the same case is a very rare Book of Views, by J. M. 
Carmichael, of scenes on the Newcastle-on-Tyne and Carlisle 
Railway. This volume is happily in a complete state, bound 
with the original covers. 

There are several water-colours which, though they 
incorporate the railways as obviously interesting and pictur- 
esque aspects of the scenery (if the shade of Ruskin will 
permit the assumption), are really part of the topographical 
tradition. The most imposing of these is one of Ely dating 
from 1850. The artist is unknown, but it is a notable 


composition with the cathedral dominating from its rising 
ground, along the foot of which a train steams into the 
station. Many other water-colours give us a record of 
England at that period of more than a century ago, and 
often surprise us by the slightness of the change despite the 
intervening industrial age and the ‘“‘progress’”” which the 
railways themselves have done so much to effect. The one 
oil painting which I noticed is of this nature, for it shows the 
Shrewsbury and Birmingham Railway with Shrewsbury in 
the background looking very much as we know that charming 
and unspoiled city to-day. 

Another print of a scene which has changed but little 
is of Pangbourne station on the Great Western. It is a 
lithograph by J. C. Bourne, who tended to specialise on this 
railway subject, for we meet his name quite often on the 
prints in the exhibition. He is obviously concerned with the 
sheer engineering aspect of the railways and gives us 
details with a convincing authenticity. In this we see the 
old-style crossbar and disc system of signalling, and the 
broad gauge lines peculiar to the early Great Western. These 
appear again in a view of the line at Swindon, painted 
by Thomas Driver in 1849. One of Bourne’s lithographs 
immoitalises the famous Engine House at Camden Town 
in 1838. In those days the trains were hauled out of 
the London terminus up the slope to Camden Town by 
a cable system, and only there did they become coupled to 
an engine. 

Record of one other abandoned experiment belongs 
perhaps rather to the history of trams than of trains, for a 
print shows the “‘Improved Street Railway Carriage,” 
invented by a gentleman who actually bore the name of 
George F. Train, and who planned to run a horse-drawn 
carriage on lines from Marble Arch to Shepherd’s Bush. 
Alas, for him, his lines, raised above the level of the road, 
proved too menacing to the rest of the traffic, and after only 
eighteen months he was ordered to remove them. The gay 
print of his well-patronised carriage standing at Marble 
Arch is actually signed by the proud inventor. 

The whole exhibition is full of these echoes of the impact 
that the coming of the railway made upon our XIXth-century 
forebears ; and its delights hover between the curious, the 
artistic and the instructive in that department of endless 
fascination, ‘‘How Things Began.” 








EVENTS IN PARIS 


W ani the transition from winter to spring, the Paris 


exhibition scene lacks brilliance. It is the moment 

when young or provincial painters have a chance to 
exhibit in the capital. One of the most interesting small 
exhibitions is that of Paul Calmettes at the Galerie Dufresne. 
Calmettes’ picture in the Salon de Mai last year was particu- 
larly promising, and now he has emerged from obscurity 
by winning the Prix Othon Friesz. His exhibition of still 
lifes and portscapes occasiorally fringes on facility, but the 
tendency to simplification never neglects the colour problem, 
and Calmettes is at his best when he breaks down into 
numerous shimmering colour zones the reflective surface of 
waters, mirrors or glassware. Transparency and reflection 
are the themes he uses constantly. Calmettes is, at a guess, 
a painter who has come back from abstraction and has still 
to go further towards representation ; already his work is 
similar in feeling to most of the more brilliant young con- 
temporaries and he adds a gay, airy note. 


A promising Burgundian painter, Pierre Gaillardot, 
exhibits for the second time at the Galerie Monique de 
Groote. This time the themes are mostly portscapes, with 
the forest of masts in La Rochelle yacht basin helping to 
emphasise the rather Gromaire-like love of the vertical, the 
search for height. The oil paintings are less sure than the 
water-colours, with the raccords between opposing tones 
sometimes rather defective, but the yachting pictures all have 
a freshness and an easiness which promises well. This 
exhibition is supported by the numerous other young talents 
of the gallery, notably Commére and Yankel, and in the 
basement are drawings and paintings by the late Max Jacob. 
As one would expect of a poet, these works have a lyrical 
quality, especially in the numerous circus and theatre 
subjects. The drawing is sometimes unsure, but the 
movement and rhythm are always intense and reflect the 
personality of this tormented complex character. 


At the Galerie Louis Carré we are plunged into the 
exquisite world of Villon’s coloured engravings, in which 
every value is calculated with clinical exactitude and the 
effect delightfully spontaneous. The Maison de la Pensée 
Francaise, which promises an important showing of new 
Picassos for May and June, offers now the potteries, drawings, 
water-colours and engravings of Pignon. Pignon is at his 
best when he is also at his most personal—olive trees, billow- 
ing sails, elliptical figures. The more Picassified faces and 
the goatsheads and similar subjects picked up during the 
artist’s stay at Vailauris seem like merely exercises. Pignon’s 
true nature, as a painter, seems to be that of the genial 
peasant @ la Paul Cézanne. The thin varnish of a social 
conscience is now more of a hindrance than a help to a 
painter who, at his best, has a timeless quality. Some 
painters draw strength from the ‘‘social question,’ but 
Pignon, despite his miner upbringing and his excellent large 
canvases on labour themes, has also a bucolic nature which 
is more likely to last than the other. 


The Galerie Creuze showed the visionary canvases of 
Angela Grob, the colourful works of Berthelot and sculpture 
by Meg Weil. Madeleine Luka exhibited at the Drouant- 
David. The Prefecture of Police showed, at number 214, 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré, some masterpieces of fakery ; 
false Botticellis, Rembrandt engravings thrown on the market 
a year ago wet from the press, convincing Dufys, Vlamincks 
and Utrillos, less convincing Renoirs and a series of ‘‘working 
drawings” for the ‘‘Fille au tub” of Degas, which belongs to 
the Louvre. The Louvre, for its shame, has its indelible 
red stamp on a number of letters by King Dagobert, Julius 
Cesar, Plato and Louis XIV, now known to be the work of 
a country schoolmaster who was an expert in historic scripts. 
The counterfeit service of the French police, hitherto mostly 
occupied with tracing false banknotes, has had to learn 
zsthetics and history, and now has a vast documentation on 
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Les Concurrents de la Plymouth-La Rochelle PIERRE GAILLARDOT 


Galerie Monique de Groote 


fakers’ methods in the world of art. Worm-eaten stretchers 
of famous painters, discarded by museums after re-stretching, 
offer a convincing chassis for ‘‘old masters.’’ A false van 
Gogh exhibited is a synthesis of three existing (real) van 
Goghs, a Gauguin is an Emile Bernard (a friend of Gauguin’s) 
with the signature changed ; there is a fake Cézanne which 
was sold to Goering. It is to be noted that French law per- 
mits a painter who finds a fake bearing his own signature to 
‘destroy the painting with his own hands.” 

For antique collectors, the Salon des Arts Ménagers 
(Paris equivalent of the ‘‘Ideal Home” exhibition) offers 
‘“‘la rue des antiquaires,” a series of rooms decorated by 
leading antiquaries. While Empire, because of its sober 
lines and romantic ‘‘war and post-war” atmosphere, still 
appeals to young buyers, there is a current vogue for XIXth- 
century English furniture and XVIIIth-century French 
styles. The French housing crisis—probably the worst in 
Europe, and much worse than it was in 1945—has persuaded 
wealthier home-owners to replace ‘‘moving’’ by changing 
décors. Some wealthy Parisians have dressed their houses 
from top to bottom three times since the war, flitting, for 
instance, from Deuxiéme Empire to Chippendale and from 
Chippendale to Louis Quinze. 

The Salon des Arts Ménagers also comprises an excellent 
selection of imaginative contemporary furniture. Rattan is 
used by almost all the contemporary French decorators ; in 
tables, it is often combined with glass or exotic woods. 
Elliptical lampshades, palette tables and hemispherical arm- 
chairs ‘‘in one piece” are common to most. Upholstery is in 
bright primary colours, usually unpatterned. Beds are a 
compromise between divans and lits bateaux, with African 
hardwoods replacing mahogany and beech. The general 
effect is as gay as it is restful, and both the decoration and 
‘‘forms’’ owe an enormous debt to XXth-century painting. 

The sale of Pierre Bonnard’s personal collection at the 
Hotel Drouot brought 225,000 frs. for a tiny Signac water- 
colour, ‘‘Saint-Malo’’; 1,220,000 for a vase of flowers by 
Odilon Redon ; and 1,180,000 for a Seurat pencil study for 
the ‘‘Poseuses” picture. Other prices were less inflated A 
Matisse brought 4,700,000 frs. The second half of the sale 
of Dr. Girardin’s collection of paintings raised the auction 
value of Gromaire. A large picture, ‘‘Le chomeur,” fetched 
1,100,000 frs. A vast Buffet ‘‘Crucifixion’’ fetched 440,000, 
which, with the tax, is above the exhibition price of recent 
Buffets. A statuette of a seated woman, from the Gaboon, 
brought a high price for negro art—200,000 frs. Maitre 
Ader held a sale of precious manuscripts: prices included 
122,000 frs. for a letter by Henri IV, 100,000 frs. for the MS. 
of a Léon Bloy pamphlet, and 315,000 frs. for the MS. of 
Mérimée’s novel, Les dmes du Purgatoire. (To all prices, add 
transaction tax, in most cases 21.2 per cent.) R. W. H. 
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EVENTS IN HOLLAND 


WO firms in The Hague, covering different 

fields in the art world, issue illustrated 

catalogues of new acquisitions which are 
now on exhibit. One of the dealers is Mr. P. A. 
Scheen, author of a standard work on Dutch 
XVIIIth- and XIXth-century painting, who 
has just brought out his tenth catalogue on 
Romantic painting; the other publication is 
an illustrated booklet which intends to give a 
survey of the standard of Messrs. G. Cramer’s 
collection of more ancient paintings, sculpture 
and other works of art. 

Pieter Scheen’s descriptive 40-page catalogue 
records about fifty Dutch XIXth-century pic- 
tures and drawings of generally very good quality 
with detailed annotations on the masters repre- 
sented. He announces proudly that he acquired 
the complete collection of more than a hundred 
water-colours and drawings by Johannes Bos- 
boom, famous painter of church interiors, from 
the possession of the Art Society Pictura in 
Groningen ; further, he could purchase a fine 
collection of pictures and drawings by Jan 
Weissenbruch from the family of the painter. 
His whole catalogue is more or less a homage 
to Jan Weissenbruch, well-known Hague X1Xth-century 
painter of town-views, who maintained the traditions of such 
masters as Jan van der Heyden and the two Berckheydes. 
One of his masterpieces is the big depiction of the St. 
Laurens Church in Rotterdam, which was badly damaged 
during the last war. 

Moreover, we find fine specimens by the three brothers 
Maris and, considered internationally, less known, but very 
meritorious artists from the Romantic and The Hague 
School which are rated at its true value by the laudable 
activities of Mr. Scheen. Worthy to be mentioned separ- 
ately are a large river-landscape with a big oak tree, by B. C. 
Koekkoek, and a town view by Cornelis Springer; both 
pictures come from the Liechtenstein Gallery in Vienna. 
The entire collection forms a very pleasant complete whole. 

Cramer’s booklet reproduces, with the exception of a 
Renaissance Nautilus-cup, Dutch end-XVIth century, no 
work of Netherlands origin ; he specialises mainly in Italian 
sculpture and painting of the XVIth century and earlier, 
and in French XVIIIth-century pictures, portrait miniatures 
and colour-prints. It is his aim to show only works of 
art of a high level ; we find masters as Giovanni da Bologna, 
Fragonard, Paris Bordone, Matteo di Giovanni, unusual 
German stoneware from the Oppenheim collection, minia- 
tures by Guérin, Campana and Daffinger, and engravings by 
Debucourt, Marin-Bonnet and Demarteau-Huet of extremely 
fine quality. 

The recent March sale at the old-established firm 
Frederik Muller, in Amsterdam, gave very good results for 
fine Dutch drawings: a charming winter-landscape by 
Hendrik Avercamp in water-colour brought the top price 
with 4,100 guilders. Other drawings by the same master 
fetched goo and 1,550 guilders. A tiny, colourful aquarelle, 
by Hans Bol, reached 1,850 gu‘lders, a Jan Brueghel drawing 
1,050 guilders, a nice interior by Buytewech with gentlemen 
playing backgammon, 1,950 guilders ; and a small but very 
fine head of a youth by J. de Gheyn, 1,300 guilders. Two 
studies, given to Rembrandt by Otto Benesch, realised 2,100 
and 1,400 guilders ; the series of naval drawings by William 
van de Velde, from the Four Day’s Battle and the Battle of 
Solebay, brought between 1,050 and 1,850 guilders. To all 
these prices an advance of 15 per cent has to be added. A 
study of two hands, which has been published in literature 
as A. Diirer, has been acquired for a hundred pounds by the 
Amsterdam Printroom of the Rijksmuseum. 

The Dutch museums remain very active with organising 


St. Laurens Church in Rotterdam. 
Courtesy P. A. Scheen, The Hague. 
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exhibitions. The masterpieces from Sao Paulo are still 
to be seen this month in the Utrecht Central Museum. The 
64 paintings include works by Mantegna, Holbein, Rem- 
brandt, Frans Hals and from the XIXth-century Corot, 
Courbet, Manet, Degas and Gauguin ; further good examples 
by Renoir, Cézanne, Toulouse-Lautrec, van Gogh and 
Modigliani, too much to discuss here. 

The Rotterdam Museum Boymans, which shows actually 
a small but well-chosen exhibition of prints and drawings 
by G. H. Breitner, scored a noteworthy success with the 
display of the Rubens oil-sketches. There was only one 
discordant note: Mr. M. v. Dantzig, art critic in Amster- 
dam; who made himself conspicuous with the disclosures 
of many wrong attributions on occasion of the Frans Hals 
exhibition in Haarlem, 1937, and more recently with the 
van Meegeren case, has declared that only 18 of the 115 
exhibited Rubens sketches in Rotterdam were by the master’s 
own hand. Mr. v. Dantzig is the inventor of ‘‘Pic- 
tology,” a method to determine “‘infallibly” whether a picture 
is by a certain master or not; he brings his theories in 
practice on the exhibition ‘‘true or false” which circulates 
now in various museums of the United States. In any case, 
he considers another 43 of the 115 Rubens pictures as 
‘‘partly by the master,”’ but declares 75 as purely by pupils. 

Dr. H. Gerson, director of the Dutch art historical insti- 
tute in The Hague, as well as editor and commentator of the 
English version of Burckhardts’ book on Rubens, declared 
Mr. v. Dantzig’s theses as nonsense. He points out that 
“‘pictology”’ might be ‘‘one”’ method to judge paintings, but 
certainly not ‘‘the’’ way to certainty, which might be proved 
by the fact that even well-documented works as the sketches 
for the Antwerp Jesuit Church, the Achilles series, the 
Medici cycle and the Whitehall ceiling are rejected by him. 

Art experts may test their knowledge on a small picture, 
an ‘‘Adoration of the Magi,” which has been attributed to 
Rembrandt. The painting has been discovered recently in 
Paris and is acquired by the well-known Dutch collector and 
connoisseur, Dr. Heldring. These facts have been disclosed 
in a recent issue of the biggest Dutch weekly, Elseviers- 
Weekblad, by ‘‘a special correspondent.”’ It is very remark- 
able that this publication appeared in a general magazine 
and not in a professional journal. It must be underlined 
that the attribution to Rembrandt is done with all reserve ; 
judging from the photograph the picture must have been 
painted before 1630. Experts are invited to give their opinion. 


H. M. C. 








LONDON NOTES 


CULPTURE to-day is comparatively rare in the English 
S home because, as a race, we are not sculpture-minded. 

At the Leicester Galleries in Leicester Square, however, 
I discovered several pieces by sculptors of international 
repute, and might add that these galleries are noted, among 
other things, for their objects of small sculpture. There I 
descended into the cellar, and cellars, I find, are quite 
luxurious dens, and should never be overlooked by the 
collector, for they often contain the most exciting works of 
art! Down below was a dignified sepulchral figure by 
Gaudier-Brzeska, carved in stone with the static rhythm 
of Vth-century Greece. It costs £200, and is extremely 
cheap at the sum. Gaudier-Brzeska was only twenty-four 
years old when killed at the Battle of the Marne, and this 
work is dated about 1913. During part of the time he resided 
in England he worked as a factory hand to earn his living, and 
in his brief life managed to establish his genius. A sculptor 
who carved many memorial tablets was Eric Gill (1882- 
1940), and the Leicester Galleries have a number of his 
reliefs. He was an expert on typography, a designer of 
lettering, and a meticulous craftsman. Now, alas, he is a 
most neglected sculptor. A fine “‘Mother and Child” 
group, and also a stone carving called “‘Wind,” show the 
richness of his form, but his best-known group is probably 
that which adorns Broadcasting House. Two more sculp- 
tures in the same galleries would be ideal for the modern flat. 
“Leda,” a bronze seated female figure by Aristide Maillol, 
is beautifully modelled, and would even serve as a paper- 
weight, at a cost of £350. And Rodin’s early portrait of 
““L’homme au nez cassé’”’ is one of his most characteristic 
heads, and valued at £300, a bargain indeed when one studies 
the splendid rugged countenance, and recalls that in 1864 it 
was actually rejected by the Salon. 

From a cellar to a vault in Chancery Lane, and there I 
found Mr. William Walter in the London Silver Vaults of 
the Safe Deposit, as fascinating as any arcade, and built on 
a bombed site. Mr. Walter was the first dealer to use his 
vault as a salesroom after moving from Duke Street. He is 
particularly interested in provincial silver, and, of course, a 
lot of our best craftsmen lived far from the capital. Many 
of his pieces are from Edinburgh, Newcastle and Chester, 
as well as a galaxy of other silver, including a remarkably 
fine tankard of Charles II period, dated about 1672. It is 
valued at £500, and bears a coat of arms and perfect hall- 
marks. Earlier tankards than this are very scarce, although 
they first made their appearance in Tudor times. At the 
beginning of the XVIth century, when ale became the fash- 
ionable drink, large tankards were produced by the silver- 
smiths, and to-day their pewter successors are used in many 
taverns. Another item of historical interest was a barber- 
surgeon's bleeding bowl, made by John Elston of Exeter, 
circa 1724. Beautifully moulded, with a pierced handle, it 
was used for blood drawn by the barber-surgeon, and the 
red and white pole we see sometimes outside the barber’s 
shop symbolises that blood and bandage! In this vault also 
I saw nine complete sets of Georgian tea and coffee services, 
and a charming helmet-shaped cream jug standing on a 
square plinth, by Hester Bateman, who was born near St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and quite incapable of signing her own 
name. 

My next visit was to Norman Adams, in Hans Road, 
Knightsbridge, to look at some of his elegant furniture. An 
important Regency centre writing-table would be a great 
joy to possess. In mahogany, it is made in the style of 
Thomas Hope, one of the foremost designers of the Regency 
period, and a drawing of the design of the legs appears in his 
book Household Furniture, published in 1807. The table is 
decorated with a bold Greek key motif which conceals three 
drawers fitted on either side, and the original gilt lion mask 
mounts ornament each corner. The leather top, too, is in 
all probability the original, and carries out the same Greek 
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Early XIXth century Cabinet 
Mann and Fleming. 


motif in the gilt embossed border. The table’s size is 5 ft. 
by 3 ft. A Sheraton serpentine commode of three drawers, 
and unusually narrow, is a most inspired work, dated about 
1790. It is designed in the French style while retaining an 
English restraint, and the colour glows of rare mahogany. 
Cross-banding in kingwood runs round the top, and the 
original gilt handles are pretty and decorative. The same 
premises have a set of six Regency chairs of the finest 
possible quality, carved and inlaid with brass. The central 
motif of the backs is a superbly shaped lyre, bordered with 
the acanthus leaf. This is typical of the Hepplewhite period, 
and is seldom found in Regency furniture. On the top rail 
lies the Greek key motif, and the chairs have slender reeded 
legs, and would be admirable for a small dining-room. 

At Mann and Fleming’s in Mount Street I saw a very 
individual cabinet of the early XIXth century, decorated in 
black-and-white pen-work with a classical design of figures 
and animals that are drawn exquisitely. Dated about 
1815, this unique piece has the contours of a double chest, 
and long ago its predecessors possibly began life as little 
cupboards resting upon tables. This particular one is fitted 
at the top with doors that open to reveal small drawers on 
either side of a niche, and below there are four long drawers 
that are also concealed by doors. A similar pen ornamenta- 
tion is to be seen on a sofa table at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. I noticed, too, in this shop, an early XVIIIth- 
century leather screen painted with Chinese figures, pagodas, 
birds and flowers in exceptionally brilliant colours. It stood 
8 ft. high. But the rococco Meissen chandelier (one of a 
pair) was the most attractive to me. Designed in the form 
of graceful sprays of flowers and leaves, coloured most 
delicately, with a cupid standing in the centre, it was made 
at the beginning of the XIXth century. 
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VIEWS AND NEWS OF ART IN AMERICA 


Art are being re-opened in instalments; as already 

reported, forty-four new second-floor galleries hung with 
seven hundred masterpieces of European art were made available 
to the public on January gth ; some seventeen hundred works 
of medieval and Renaissance sculpture and decorative art, 
spanning European history from the beginning of the Christian 
era through the XVIIth century, went on view on February 
19th in seventeen galleries located on the first floor; and 
thirty-four re-decorated rooms featuring Post-Renaissance 
decorative art, as well as five period rooms, are scheduled to 
be ready by May 7th. The new set-up is meeting with well- 
deserved public response: on Washington’s birthday alone, 
more than twenty thousand visitors thronged the building and 
feasted their eyes on the riches on exhibit. 

Coinciding with the second 
major re-opening, a magnificent set 
of four XVIth-century Flemish 
tapestries was shown for the first 
time. It is a recent gift to the 
Metropolitan Museum from the 
Hearst Foundation. Woven in 
Brussels c. 1520, when the Flemish 
workshops were unquestionably the 
finest in the world, the well-pre- 
served colourful tapestries combine 
the style and content of both the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
Representing the “ Springtime”’, 
“Summer”, “Autumn” and “Winter 
of Life,” they illustrate the ‘‘Twelve 
Ages of Man,” for each tapestry 
covers an eighteen-year period in a 
life-span of seventy-two years and 
relates the period to particular 
months of the year. All four are 
filled with people and animals, 
birds and flowers, landscapes and 
buildings. 

Miss Edith A. Standen, Associate 
Curator of Renaissance Art, attri- 
butes the authorship of their design 
to Jan van Room, a distinguished 
artist of the late XVth and early 
XVIth century, and surmises that 
they might have been commissioned by Margaret of Austria, 
Gouvernante of the Netherlands. 

One special room, entirely surrounded by the Museum’s 
Renaissance Galleries, has been devoted to the exclusive display 
of the Lehman Collection. I aim to emphasize the latter’s 
importance in this report, for it is one of the few groups of 
paintings, tapestries, furniture, bronzes, drawings and illumina- 
tions in this country that spans roughly the same six-hundred- 
year period covered by the Metropolitan and is still in private 
hands. 

Lent by Robert Lehman, prominent New York investment 
banker and a vice-president of the Board of Trustees of the 
Museum, the collection was begun in 1911 by Mr. Lehman’s 
father, Philip. Because of a generous lending policy, many of 
their paintings are well known to museum visitors both here 
and abroad, but this is the very first time that a major portion 
of the collection has been made available to the public. 

Three drawings by Albrecht Diirer, ‘Nude Woman in a 
Niche” (1498), the “‘Holy Family in the Rose Garden” (1512), 
and a “Self Portrait with Pillow,” recently acquired from the 
Loubomirski Collection, are being shown for the first time in 
America. 

One of the most celebrated of the early Italian paintings on 
display is a diptych by the XIIIth—XIVth-century Sienese 
painter, Duccio di Buoninsegna. Depicting the ‘‘Madonna 
Enthroned with Angels’’ and the “‘Crucifixion,” the panels once 
were in the Cathedral of Lemberg (Lwow), in Poland. Other 
Sienese works exhibited include ‘‘The Last Supper,” part of 
the predella of the High Altar of the Church of Santa Croce, 
Florence, painted in 1294 by Ugolina da Siena; “St. Anthony 
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in the Wilderness,”” by Sassetta, and the “Expulsion of Adam 
and Eve from Paradise,’”’ a detailed and glowing painting by 
Giovanni di Paolo. 

The Florentines are represented by a superb “‘Crucifixion” 
from the brush of Andrea Orcagna and his assistants (c. 1360) ; 
by a portrait, presumed to be a likeness of Battista Sforza, 
ascribed to Paolo Uccello; and by Sandro Botticelli’s exquisite 
small ‘‘Annunciation.” 

From Northern Italy stem Giovanni Bellini’s early 
‘“‘Madonna and Child,” painted c. 1470; a pair of profile 
portraits of Alessandro di Bernardina Gozzadini and his wife, 
inscribed “‘In order that our image may survive,’’ and dated 
1477, the year of the artist Francesco Cossa’s death. 

Northern Europe contributes an equally fine group of 
paintings. The earliest, chronologically speaking, is Petrus 
Christus’ undoubted masterpiece, 
“The Legend of Saints Eligius and 
Godeberta,”’ signed and dated 1449, 
once in the Goldsmith’s Guild in 
Antwerp; it is characteristic of 
Flemish preoccupation with daily 
life and shows a realistic conception 
quite unhampered by problems of 
artistic interpretation. Mr. Lehman 
must have felt that the somewhat 
dry, though monumental, Van Eyck- 
follower was in need of counter- 
balance ; the Flemings hide a poetic 
soul under eminently practical ap- 
pearances. Thus he acquired other 
paintings, by Hans Memlinc, who, 
although a German by birth, was 
the appointed bard of Flanders’ 
higher aspirations. The artist ex- 
pressed most adequately the charm 
and loveliness of Bruges on the 
decline: a bit decadent, but full 
of sweet perfumes, deep colours and 
romanticism avant la lettre. His 
well-known “Annunciation” is a 
credit to the collection, whereas the 
“Portrait of a Man,” though impres- 
sively realistic, bears already witness 
to Italianising and Renaissance cur- 
rents that started to reach the 
northern shores. Panels from a triptych, by Gerard David, 
representing “‘Christ Carrying the Cross,” ‘“The Resurrection” 
and “The Annunciation,’ round out the Flemish paintings. 

French works contemporary with the Flemish include ‘The 
Entombment,”’ by Simon Marmion and the charming portrait 
of ‘Suzanne de Bourbon” as a child, which remained until its 
sale in 1890 in the possession of the Bourbon family. 

Germany contributes a portrait of ‘‘Erasmus of Rotterdam,”’ 
by Hans Holbein the Younger, and a small “Venus,” by Lucas 
Cranach. 

Dutch paintings of the XVIIth century are particularly 
noteworthy. A portrait painted by Rembrandt just four years 
before his death in 1669 represents “Gerard de Lairesse,”’ known 
not only as a gifted painter but also as a conspicuous art 
theorist. Another Rembrandt portrait represents a ‘Portrait 
of an Elderly Man,” and dates from the early ’Fifties. Two 
handsome and sober Terborch portraits of the Burgomaster 
van Duren of Deventer and his wife contrast with a glowing 
“Interior Group,” by Pieter de Hooch. 

Among the Spanish paintings, two are of outstanding quality: 
a powerful half-length figure of ‘“‘Saint Jerome as Cardinal,” 
by El Greco, and Goya’s portrait of the ‘“‘Countess of Altamira 
and her Daughter,” executed c. 1790, and certainly one of the 
finest works by the master that has come to my knowledge. 

The display of paintings closes with some modern French 
works, including a “Landscape” by Cézanne, ‘‘Modiste,” by 
Degas, and “‘Deux Jeunes Filles au Piano,” by Renoir. Among 
the many and precious manuscript illuminations, I should like 
to award special mention to the only page extant in America 
of the “Hours of Etienne Chevalier,” done by Jean Fouquet. 








LETTERS and Answers to Correspondents 


The Editor, APOLLO. 
DUTCH FLOWER PAINTINGS 


Dear Sir,—As the writer of the note upon the Van Huysum in the 
January issue, may I add a word in answer to your correspondent ? 
The method is described in my book The Dutch Masters : 


“The blooms of spring, summer, and autumn find themselves 
together in fadeless immortality. . . . Flower by flower was added 
with exquisite precision. . . . The artists did not paint the whole 
work from nature, but made perfectly detailed little studies on 
parchment while the actual flowers were in season and from these 
built up the elaborate compositions. It was thus an art of analysis 
and of artificial synthesis, but so skilfully was it done that only 
when we realise the impossibility of these flowers all being alive 
at the same time do we see that this is a carefully contrived art 
and not a transcript from nature.” 


It owes its far origin to the symbolic-decorative art of the Franco- 
Flemish manuscripts, but there is only the visual element left in most 
instances in this later Dutch work. In that: perfection. The 
Miltonic analogy is interesting. 
Yours faithfully, 
HorAcE SHIPP. 

Four the Gables, Vale of Health, 

Hampstead Heath, N.W.3. 


PICTORIAL LAMPOONRY 


Dear Sir,—The “‘pictorial lampoon” referred to in the letter from 
Mr. J. F. Hughes (Apo.t_o, February, 1954), is a drawing either for, 
or from, the print by John Nixon, published by Richardson, which 
attacks the notorious, if engaging, Shakespeare forger, William- 
Henry Ireland (1777-1835), and his innocent father, Samuel Ireland, 
the antiquary. Samuel Ireland is kneeling by the chest, and William- 
Henry Ireland is the “loutish youth’’ reading Giles Gingerbread. 
(British Museum Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires, Vol. VII, 
No. 8884.) In 1794 and ’95 the younger Ireland, being, as he says, 
“scarcely seventeen years and a half old,” and articled to a Mr. 
Bingley of New Inn, a conveyancer in chancery, executed, on old 
paper and with special ink, a remarkable series of documents supposed 
to be signed by, or connected with, Shakespeare, manuscripts of 
poems and whole plays purporting to be in Shakespeare’s autograph, 
books alleged to be from Shakespeare’s library with annotations by 
the poet, and even a lock of Shakespeare’s hair, tied in a piece of old 
silk. 

To explain how the material came into his possession he invented 
a gentleman whose name he had promised to keep “forever concealed,” 
because this gentleman “being possessed of a large fortune, and being 
well aware of the inquiries which must take place on the production 
of the papers, did not think fit to subject himself to the impertinent 
questionings of every individual who conceived himself licensed to 
demand an explanation concerning them.” This fictitious friend made 
the forger a present of the papers as a reward for discovering a deed, 
“which established his right to certain property that had long been a 
subject of litigation.’” To ensure his own possession of the papers, 
Ireland further produced a deed of gift from Shakespeare to a mythical 
ancestor of the forger, a ““Masterre William-Henrye Irelande,’’ who 
was supposed to have saved Shakespeare from drowning and to have 
received the documents in return. 

Samuel Ireland was quite taken in, and having exhibited the dis- 
coveries at his house early in 1795, he published transcripts of many 
of them in Miscellaneous Papers and Legal Instruments under the hand 
and seal of William Shakspeare (1796). This volume contains some of 
the items mentioned in the drawing, including the verses to “Anna 
Hatherrewaye,” ““The Tragedye of Kynge Leare,”’ a fragment of 
“‘Hamblette”’ and a letter from Queen Elizabeth to the poet thanking 
him for his “prettye Verses,” and informing him that “‘Wee shalle 
departe fromme Londonne toe Hamptowne forre the holydayes 
where wee shall expecte thee withe thye beste Actorres.” The 
forgeries included two other whole plays, Vortigern (which was 
produced at Drury Lane by Sheridan in 1796 and damned), and 
“Henry II.” Both plays were printed in 1799. Most of the scholars 
of the time, including Joseph Warton and George Chalmers, acclaimed 
the documents as authentic ; but the great Edmond Malone exposed 
the deception with all the weight of his scholarship in An Inquiry into 
the Authenticity of certain Miscellaneous Papers and Legal Instruments, 
published Dec. 24, MDCCXCV, and attributed to Shakspeare, Queen 
Elizabeth, and Henry, Earl of Southampton (1796). A committee 
was appointed to investigate the matter, and William-Henry Ireland 
revealed the whole deception in An Authentic Account of the Shaks- 
perian Manuscripts, &c. (1796). He concludes by declaring “that 
my father was perfectly unacquainted with the whole affair, believing 
the papers most firmly the production of Shakspeare.”’ 

This was the end of the excitement, but in 1797, Chalmers pub- 
lished An Apology for The Believers in the Shakspeare-Papers, and 
in 1799, A Supplemental Apology for The Believers in the Shakspeare- 
Papers, where, while acknowledging the documents to be forged, he 


attempts to defend those who were deceived ; and in 1805, William- 
Henry Ireland published his own more complete account: The 
Confessions of William-Henry Ireland, containing the particulars of his 
fabrication of the Shakspeare Manuscripts. This intriguing and most 
entertaining book may be unknown to some of your readers, and in 
view of the present interest in James Boswell, perhaps I might be 
permitted to quote from the description of the biographer’s visit to 
the exhibition : 

“On the arrival of Mr. Boswell, the papers were as usual placed 
before him: when he commenced his examination of them; and 
being satisfied as to their antiquity, as far as the external appearance 
would attest, he proceeded to examine the style of the language from 
the fair transcripts made from the disguised handwriting. In this 
research Mr. Boswell continued for a considerable length of time, 
constantly speaking in favour of the internal as well as external 
proofs of the validity of the manuscripts. At length, finding himself 
rather thirsty, he requested a tumbler of warm brandy and water ; 
which having nearly finished, he then redoubled his praises of the 
manuscripts ; and at length, arising from his chair, he made use of the 
following expression: ‘Well; I shall now die contented, since I 
have lived to witness the present day.’ Mr. Boswell then, kneeling 
down before the volume containing a portion of the papers, continued, 
‘I now kiss the invaluable relics of our bard : and thanks to God that 
I have lived to see them!’ Having kissed the volume with every 
token of reverence, Mr. Boswell shortly after quitted Mr. Ireland's 
house.” 

Yours faithfully, 
R. E. ALTON. 


St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. The Bursar. 


Mr. Douglas Harmer of the University, Sheffield, has also written 
us and mentions another of Ireland’s pseudo-Shakespeare plays, viz. 
Rowena, which also failed at Drury Lane (1796). He says that “‘his 
forgeries did, of course, take some people in, even people who should 
have known better. The most famous and the longest lived were the 
fake verses of ‘‘Willye”’ to “‘Anna Hatherrewaye.’”’ Mr. Harmer says 
“It is safe to say that the drawing was done late in 1796 or 1797. It 
is nothing to do with the then unborn Baconian or indeed with any 
other anti-Shakespearean theorising, but with the amusing, if scandal- 
ous, series of XVIIIth and early XIXth-century pro-Shakespearean 
literary forgeries. 

“Mr. Hughes should see if his drawing is by Gillray, who, in 
1797, caricatured Ireland for his impertinent forgeries.” 


FRENCH CLOCK 


Dear Sir,—May I, as 
a reader of APOLLO, be 
allowed to invoke your 
assistance in connection 
with a small clock which 
came into my possession 
on the death of a relative. 
The movement is of very 
nice quality, with pendu- 
lum suspended by a length 
of silk which can be 
shortened or lengthened 
by turning a milled head. 
It has locking wheel strike, 
and strikes half-hours as 
well as hours. 

Does the name “Laine 
a Paris” on the dial refer 
to maker or vendor ? 

I should be most grate- 
ful if you could tell me the 
date of the clock and any- 
thing else about it, or 
its maker. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. Ive. 
Petersfield, Hants. 


a * * 


The clock is French, mid-XIXth century, 8-day going and 
strike. Although it is a nice clock to own, there is nothing parti- 
cularly special about it; the wood and inlay cased examples are the 
nicest, and also, probably, the least common. There are possibly 
thousands of such movements, and in all probability are factory 
made or, at any rate, partly so. The work is good and clean, such 
as to be expected of first-class craftsmen. The name on the dial is 
likely to be the vendor. 
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THE LIBRARY SHELF 


ENGLISH FURNITURE 


OST of us wish to see less rather than more controls. 
Nevertheless, a good case could be made for the 
setting-up of some permit system for the titles of 

factual books on art, technology, etc. Usually my thoughts 
run on these lines when I am reading some rather small 
and superficial book with a grandiloquent title. Even worse, 
are the instances where an all-embracing title is given to a 
shallow, misleading and amateurishly 
written book and where this is supple- 
mented by a publisher’s blurb designed 
to charm the maximum number of 
shillings or even guineas from the pockets 
of the public. 

This week-end my thoughts return 
to this subject conversely, because the 
volumes under review have to appear 
under a title entirely inadequate to their 
scope and importance, since the one word 
which describes them accurately has 
already been used in furniture book 
titles more than once. Before anyone can 
commence a libel action against me, let 
me add that my earlier remarks do not 
apply to any of the furniture books which 
incorporate the word encyclopedia in 
their title: it is just that none of them 
live up to the Oxford Dictionary definition 
of ‘‘A work containing exhaustive informa- 
tion on some one art or branch of know- 
ledge, arranged systematically.” This is, 
however, a perfectly accurate description 
of the new three-volume Dictionary of 
English Furniture,* which is certainly 
not covered by the scope of the common 
definition of dictionary as ‘‘A book 
dealing with the words of a language, so 
as to set forth their orthography, pro- 
nunciation, signification and use, their 
synonyms, derivation, and history, or at 
least some of them.” 

The first edition of the Dictionary of 
English Furniture appeared twenty-seven 
years ago and at once took its place as the 
primary and authoritative reference book 
on the evolution of English furniture 
from the Middle Ages to the end of the 
Georgian period. It has long been out of 
print, and because at the time it was 
published the study of English furniture 
was comparatively in its infancy, it has 
become to a great extent obsolete, as a 
result of subsequent investigations and 
the much more precise information 
obtained from them. 

The original edition was published 
under the joint authorship of the late Percy Macquid and of 
Ralph Edwards, Keeper of the Department of Woodwork 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. The distinguished 
contributors who built up the authoritative nature of the 
work and made later and important contributions to the 
much greater knowledge of furniture and its background 
which we now possess were Oliver Brackett, Margaret 
Jourdain, John C. Rogers, H. Clifford Smith, H. Avray 
Tipping, W. G. Thompson, W. A. Propert, John Seymour 
Lindsay, Ingleson C. Goodison and Canon Francis W. 


One of a pair. 


* The Dictionary of English Furniture trom the Middle Ages to the Late Georgian 
Period. By Percy Macquoid and Ralph Edwards. Revised and enlarged by Ralph 
Edwards, C.B.E., F.\S.A. Country Life Ltd. 30 guineas, 





MAHOGANY MEDAL CABINET. 


Probably made by 
William Vile for George III shortly 
before his accession. 

field Saye House.) 
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Galpin. Alas, of these, only Ralph Edwards, John Seymour 
Lindsay and H. Clifford Smith are still with us. Happily, 
Mr. Edwards, with a further quarter of a century of oppor- 
tunities for examination of some of the most interesting 
and superb examples of English craftsmanship to bring his 
scholarship to the full, has undertaken the revision of this 
masterpiece. 

As Country Life, the publishers, say, 
“The new edition is virtually a total 
recension of the earlier work.” All the 
most important articles have been ex- 
panded by Mr. Edwards to incorporate 
later knowledge, and many have been 
revised to include the results of later 
research by the original contributors. 
The range of the work has been enlarged 
by the addition of specialised contribu- 
tions by P. Ward-Jackson and G. F. 
Wingfield Digby, both of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The result is a 
superbly produced publication in three 
volumes, with several hundred thousand 
words of authoritative text, which convey 
learning without pedantry ; the extensive 
monographs are backed by some three 
thousand well-chosen and _ beautifully 
photographed examples, of which forty- 
three are in full colour. 

In such a vast work of this nature— 
one which is foremost a trilogy of reference 
books—the reviewer is unable to say 
with truth that he has read every word, 
but I have “‘tested” it very stringently 
during these last few days, and every time 
I have found the answer to my question. 
Every heading has disclosed so much of 
interest beyond my original quest that 
I have torn myself away with the greatest 
reluctance from the reading in order to 
write this review. If there can be any 
criticism, it is that the cross-referencing is 
sometimes inadequate, particularly be- 
tween the monographs and the introduc- 
tion. The latter is itself a concise and 
valuable history of furniture trends, and 
if the reader wants to know anything 
about, say, early uses of walnut for English 
furniture, he will not find it under 
“‘Walnut,”’ and he will have to try and 
remember to turn to the apposite part of 
the introduction for the required informa- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, the new Dictionary is a 
complete encyclopaedia of English furni- 
ture within its chronological limits and 
it is compiled by a man who has been associated with it 
from its inception and combines vast knowledge with lucid 
expression. The various essays which it contains make the 
past of furniture live once more against the impacts of world 
events, social customs, changes of taste, trade developments 
and the progress in manufacturing techniques. It brings 
up to date, particularly, our new evaluations of XVIIIth- 
century furniture designers and makers, and shows, in no 
uncertain terms, the good taste of George III in entrusting 
so much work to William Vile. 

This new three-volume Dictionary is published at thirty 
guineas—a lot of money, but the value is there, and it is 
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sad that high costs of production must inevitably put this 
literary and pictorial triumph outside the ownership range 
of many who would treasure it. It will obviously be found 
in all leading reference libraries and will be bought by the 
principal dealers and every large-scale collector and wealthy 
connoisseur. If you are not a very wealthy collector, it is 
still worth considering whether, in fact, you cannot afford 
this: as a reader of APOLLO, obviously you are a student of 
and enjoy the domestic arts. 

If you are a “‘great house’’ addict—and more stately 
homes are open to view each year—this work is both a 
necessary prologue and epilogue to full enjoyment ; for it 
pinpoints many masterpieces of English furniture against the 
architectural and decorative backgrounds for which they 
were designed and thus gives the opportunity of recapturing, 
whenever desired, some happy moment. Likewise, by means 
of the examples illustrated and described, it adds immeasur- 
ably to the understanding and delectation to be obtained 
from our museums and art galleries. 

Collecting antiques is an expensive hobby, with fine and 
rare pieces, such as Georgian commodes, running well into 
four figures. To such collectors a comprehensive library is 
an investment, and if I had £10,000 upwards to spend on 
furniture, I should expend the first £200 on books and study 
them carefully before buying furniture. If not already 
possessing them, I should put into my library John Gloag’s 
Short Dictionary of Furniture—a most concise and useful 
reference book of furniture terms and facts ; R. W. Symond’s 
English Furniture from Charles II to George 1]—the best book 
written on furniture of the particular period and one which 
does more to encourage appreciation of fine points of con- 
noisseurship than any other I know; English Furniture, by 
John C. Rogers, revised by Margaret Jourdain—a brief but 
accurate account of furniture construction during different 
periods ; Georgian Cabinet-Makers, by Ralph Edwards and 


Iwo Magnificent Books 
By FELIX H. MAN 


EIGHT EUROPEAN ARTISTS 
BRAQUE, CHAGALL, LEGER, 

LE CORBUSIER, MATISSE, MOORE, 
PICASSO, SUTHERLAND 
Photographed and edited by Feuix H. Man, with 
original contributions by the eight artists and intro- 
ductions by GRAHAM GREENE and JEAN CAssovu. 


5 gns. 


150 YEARS OF ARTISTS’ 
LITHOGRAPHS 


Blake, Ingres, Géricault, Delacroix, Daumier, 


Manet, Corot, Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Signac, Bonnard, Vuillard, Kandinsky, Klee, 
Matisse, Picasso, Braque, Chagall, Moore, 
Kokoschka, Sutherland—these are some of the 
masters dealt with in this book, which has over 
125 large plates, thirteen of them in full colour, 
with a valuable foreword, notes and biography by FELIX 
H. MAN and an introduction by JAMES LAVER. 4 gas. 
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Margaret Jourdain—an invaluable reference book for identi- 
fication of pieces by individual makers ; Sir Ambrose Heal’s 
London Furniture Makers—a fascinating record of 2,500 
cabinet makers and allied tradesmen, illustrated with 165 
trade cards, with an important chapter by Symonds on 
identification of furniture; English Furniture, Woodwork, 
Decoration, etc., during the XVIIIth Century, by T. A. 
Strange—useful text with 3,500 pen-and-ink drawings of 
great interest to draughtsmen, designers and interior decora- 
tors ; Chippendale’s Director, Sheraton’s Drawing Book, and 
Hepplewhite’s Guide—reprints of which are available at 
about £27 for the three ; the little Tiranti books on the same 
subjects, because the introductions by Symonds and Edwards 
respectively put the originals into modern perspective ; 
R. W. Symond’s Veneered Walnut Furniture, because no 
other gives so much useful ‘‘walnut period”’ information in so 
little space ; Regency Furniture, by Margaret Jourdain, for 
an appraisal of the outstanding of the period; Regency 
Antiques, by Brian Reade, for more about the less outstanding 
pieces and for relating general household antiques of the 
period to their background ; Household Furniture and Interior 
Decoration from Thomas Hope’s designs, to round off the 
Regency picture ; The Work of William Kent, by Margaret 
Jourdain, and The Decorative Work of R. & J. Adam for 
comparison of the designs of two architect-furniture 
designers. H. Clifford Smith’s Buckingham Palace would be 
a ‘“‘must” and the same author’s revision of English Furniture 
Illustrated would be a valued volume. To balance the 
‘*Palace’’ I should need Gordon Roe’s English Cottage 
Furniture, and I would still have enough money over for a 
number of very excellent museum and art gallery handbooks 
and, most important, The Dictionary of English Furniture. 
If, however, my book expenditure were limited to thirty 
guineas, then I would spend it all on the last, as being the 
most all-embracing. 
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THE AGE OF INIGO JONES. By 
James Lees-MILNE. Batsford. 42s. 


Reviewed by E. Mosely 


Inigo Jones was an exceptional artist 
and scholar, and it is chiefly from these 
abilities that his power as an architect 
derives. Mr. James Lees-Milne shows, in 
this book, the artist foundation very 
clearly. He devotes the first and not least 
interesting chapter entirely to the famous 
masques, and demonstrates in words and 
drawings, some in the master’s own hand, 
that love of “‘designing”’ which is inherent 
in all great architects. These masques, 
which were part of Court life of the time, 
gave great scope for designing, and the 
carrying out of the schemes gave Inigo 
Jones much satisfaction, as well as keeping 
him in the forefront of Royal favour, then 
a very certain architectural advantage. 

Not a great deal is known of Inigo 
Jones’s early life, and even in later years 
much is conjecture, but that he spent 
years of journeying and studying on the 
continent of Europe, particularly in 
Italy, there is no doubt, even if sometimes 
details of time and place are confused. The 
whole trend of his architectural work 
stems from what he saw and learnt on 
these travels. 

Many works have been attributed to 
Jones that may not be his, and many 
authorities have discussed these matters 
and given their opinion. Mr. Lees-Milne 
most carefully sifts all the available evid- 
ence and gives a most scholarly and 
authoritative conclusion on a long series of 
named buildings, adding, as well, informed 
criticism of each one. This method of 
sifting evidence continues throughout the 
book, treating works of Inigo Jones’s 
contemporaries—Webb, Pratt, Nicholas 
Stone, and so on, all of whom had the 
design of part or whole buildings attributed 
to them—in a similar analytical manner, 
and reaching his conclusions from in- 
formed conjecture and known fact. 

The buildings thus described are 
listed under the chapter headings, as 
well as appearing in the index, making it 
easy enough for a research student to 
find the notes on any building required. 

The illustrations are excellent. There 
are some ninety-two photographs and a 
few drawings, all of which are well chosen 
and so happily distributed throughout the 
text that they truly illustrate the reading 
matter, and add to the interest of any 
reader who has not retained an intimate 
knowledge of the buildings described. 

Although the author claims this to be 
a book of reference, it mainly deals with 
the authorship of specific buildings, but 
is so packed with knowledge and is so well 
set out that it makes interesting reading for 
both student and general reader. 


WOOD ENGRAVINGS OF THOMAS 
BEWICK. Selected, with Biographical 
Introduction, by REYNOLDS STONE. 
Rupert Hart-Davis, £5 


Reviewed by C. C. Oman 


The bicentenary of the birth of 
Thomas Bewick was marked by excellent 
exhibitions of his work both at Newcastle 
and in London, and also by the publica- 
tion of two books about him. At first 
sight it might seem a pity that two books 
dealing with a minor British artist should 
appear almost simultaneously. A com- 
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parison, however, between Montague 
Weekley’s Thomas Bewick (reviewed in 
October) and the present work shows that 
they are really complementary. Mr. 
Weekley dealt mainly with the personality 
of Bewick, utilising skilfully his fascinating 
memoirs, but purging them of their 
tiresome digressions on to religion and 
politics, which display neither originality 
nor profundity. Mr. Reynolds Stone has 
performed a rather similar service for 
Bewick’s artistic output, which is scattered 
through a considerable number of volumes, 
so that it is difficult for anyone to get more 
than superficially acquainted with it unless 
several copies of each is available. The 
present volume gives us over 330 full- 
size reproductions of the artist’s wood- 
engravings, grouped two to six on a page, 
that can be studied better without the 
distraction of the letterpress which can 
be dispensed with without much loss, 
even when written by Bewick. The 
collotype reproductions are excellent, and 
make it possible not only to appreciate 
the technical skill of the artist but also 
his extraordinary wealth of imagination, 
which are so evident in his tail-pieces. 

In his introduction Mr. Reynolds 
Stone traverses the same ground as Mr. 
Weekley’s lengthier book, but, as might 
be expected from a practising wood- 
engraver, pays more attention to technical 
points. He has also given greater attention 
to Bewick’s followers, some of whose 
work is illustrated. The success of their 
work would seem to have depended on the 
extent to which they avoided trying to 
copy his very individual style and 
developed ones of their own. 


THE BULL OF MINOS. By LEonaArD 
CoTTRELL. Evans Brothers. 1953. 
16s. 


Reviewed by Gladys Scott Thomson 


OME little time ago a writer in The 
S Times said that it comes as a shock of 

surprise and pleasure to realise the 
popularity of the classics. A glance at 
the ‘“‘Penguin” series gives ample verifica- 
tion of the remark. But one can go further 
and say that the story of what happened in 
history before the Greek city state came 
into being or Rome was founded is making 
a wider and yet wider appeal to the general 
reader. Some forty-five years ago a well- 
known archzologist remarked somewhat 
sadly that he counted himself lucky if he 
had as many as six students in his class- 
room. To-day, the researches of such 
scholars as Leonard Woolley and Gordon 
Childe are put into cheap editions and, 
what is more, are read. In Mr. Leonard 
Cottrell we have someone who is admirably 
equipped to approach the matter from 
another angle, that is, to interpret what the 
archeologists have done and are doing. 
In his Bull of Minos he tells how, as in 
Gordon Childe’s unforgettable phrase, 
man made himself, the ancient civilisation 
called the Minoan took shape, somewhere 
about 2000 B.c. And he tells it by describ- 
ing how Heinrich Schliemann, self-taught, 
self-trained, and Arthur Evans, scholar 
and son of a scholar, followed by such 
men as John Myers and John Pendle- 
bury, unveiled, as Professor Wace says 
in his introduction, a world of unexpected 
splendour, revealing the great pre-historic 
culture of Greece, and causing Homer’s 
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immortal poems to shine with even stronger 
brilliance than before. It is a well-balanced 
piece of work. Homer leads to Schliemann, 
the dreamer, but one whose dreams were 
not lost in the business; rather inspired it. 
He digs at Mycenez. In Athens he meets 
Arthur Evans; and Evans goes to Crete. 
So the tale unfolds, a tale of trial and error 
and triumph. At Mycenz Schliemann’s 
wife Sophia sees a glint of gold as she 
watches the workmen digging. She 
picks up a gold ring. They had come upon 
the shaft graves, with their store of 
precious things that had lain there for 
more than thirty centuries. Evans goes 
to Crete and, with his friend Myres, 
explores the length and the breadth of the 
island, certain now that there is something 
lost beneath the earth for them to find. 
In March 1899, he, with D. G. Hogarth 
and Duncan Mackenzie, set workmen to 
dig into the mound called Kephalon. 
“Almost at once a great labyrinth of 
buildings was revealed.” So Knossos and 
all for which it stood was uncovered, and 
Mr. Cottrell tells its story, using Sir 
Arthur Evans’ Palace of Minos, Mr. 
Pendlebury’s Archezology of Crete—Pendle- 
bury who was to die as one of the leaders 
of the Cretan Resistance—reinforced by 
photographs and his own sensitive obser- 
vation. If, as has been said above, this 
is an interpretation of scholar’s work for 
the general reader, and if, too, in some 
sense it had its origin in the Broadcast 
programmes on Schliemann and Evans, the 
reply to both is the French phrase: 
“Cela ne gate rien.” 
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The Art of Good Living 


THE LUNCHEON WINES OF FRANCE 


N discussing luncheon wines, pride of place should, 
of course, go to champagne, prince of all luncheon 
wines and stimulator of conversation and good fellowship. 

As an appetizer, what can equal a half-bottle of chilled 
dry champagne between two people at half past twelve on 
a summer’s day? And if luncheon is to be something in 
the nature of a festivity, then let it be champagne the 
whole way through. It is a perfect match with any food 
or happy emotion. A wedding, engagement, big business, 
an affair of the heart—all are best celebrated in champagne. 

If your taste is for dry wine, order a Brut, the driest 
champagne of all; or Nature, the next driest. To my 
mind, these are best choice with fish, meat or game. The 
sweeter kinds tend to cloy when they accompany savoury 
dishes, and are so full of sugar that they turn the appetite 
from more solid material. 1 hold the opinion that the 
company of a sweet wine is best enjoyed 
without food, or if nourishment is impera- 
tive, with fruit, an ice or any girlish 
confection. 

Champagne should be served cold (the 
sweet colder than the dry), but not over- 
iced, or the bouquet and flavour are lost. 
As for the question of vintage or non- 
vintage—this can be perplexing. Vintage 
champagne should mean the crop of one 
outstanding year, though sometimes a 
certain quantity of other good years may 
be added. A non-vintage champagne is 
made up from a blend which is acknow- 
ledged to be of different years, yet is often 
quite excellent. It is a matter of deciding 
which is the better value—the non-vintage 
champagne being cheaper. 

General economies of the last few years 
may prompt one to ask for something 
simpler than champagne at luncheon. First, 
surely, in affection will come all those light, stimulating 
white and rosé wines of France, so much more suitable at 
midday than the heavier burgundies or Rhéne wines. Not 
only are they less sleep-making, but their very names and 
places of origin make one think of holiday-going and care- 
free leisure, and provide wonderful openings for talk and 
lively reminiscence. 

Has one not one’s own particular fantasies, created 
through the years about each of these wines? Choose one 
from the Loire—the golden Vouvray, the Montlouis, ‘‘perle 
du jardin de la France,”’ the dry Muscadet or the sweeter 
Anjou, and up springs a picture of chateaux and formal 
gardens in the hot sunshine, of moving figures against a 
background of Renaissance France, of Diane de Poitiers, 
of Ronsard and his Cassandre, of the Medicis and the 
Pompadour ; and Rabelais in his youth at Chinon. What 
a merry verse that is of his, stitched into the tapestry which 
hangs in the hotel at Beaugency to-day : 


Saulter, danser, faire des tours 
Et boire vin blanc et vermeil. 
Et rien faire tous les jours 
Que conter écus au soleil. 


Splendid conversational country to range across, from 
Angers to Sully, from William of Normandy to the Revolu- 
tion. It makes one think that the clever host should always 
suggest choosing the wine first and that food should be 
given secondary consideration. This might depend on the 
resources of the restaurant. But why not, at any rate 
occasionally? Does one not far too frequently and from 
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BY MARY SEATON 


sheer custom choose the dish first and then the wine? A 
short-sighted habit—for to the appreciative, it is always the 
wine that creates the mood! Should it be no more than 
a rosé from Anjou—and a “‘little’”’ rosé, one thinks imme- 
diately of Pater’s ‘‘black Angers and white Amboise.”” The 
talk wanders on to Montaigne and Du Bellay . . . and the 
eye to the menu in search of grilled salmon, carp, a Sole 
Coquelin or salmon mayonnaise. 

One drinks rosé wines at luncheon nearly all the time 
when on holiday in France. It is pleasant to realise that 
in England they are usually listed at very reasonable prices. 
Tavel is a good thing to have on a spring day—it can be 
cooled, and is not spoiled at all by the refrigerator or ice 
bucket. It can be drunk young—there is no need to fear 
contained tannin, as it is not left over-long in contact with 
the grape skins and pips when being made. Along with 
Beaujolais and Beaugency and Listrac, it 
is one of the few wines that are not 
white that can be drunk with fish, 
particularly the heavier fish like carp, eels, 
red trout and turbot ; and it goes beauti- 
fully with hors d’euvre, paté, cold ham and 
tongue. This sturdy wine can evoke a 
host of mutually interesting topics, for it 
comes from old Provence—from a district 
between Avignon and Orange. It conjures 
up the Roman wonders of Nimes and Arles 
and the two-thousand-year-old arches of 
the Pont du Gard in its stone sleep among 
the trees. If your companion likes to talk 
and to listen, there will be plenty to say 
about the poems of Mistral, the swirling 
colours of Van Gogh, the pretty story of 
Aucassin and Nicolette at Beaucaire. Tavel 
will even take him back to his schooldays, 
and there will be laughter over the adven- 
tures of Tartarin at Tarascon in the same 
neighbourhood. 

If your guest has no particular literary pretensions but 
just loves the south and its sun, you might try a wine from 
the Languedoc, where stretch the most prolific vineyards in 
the whole of France. The Languedoc lies along the 
Mediterranean west of Provence and is the land of many 
of Russell Flint’s water-colours, a land overflowing with 
wine. Since the war the Clairette wines of the Languedoc 
have been brought to this country and have travelled well. 
Both red and white, they are probably some of the cheapest 
wines available to us, but are by no means to be under- 
estimated. Some ot them, by mere reason of their price, 
are not up to the standard of the more expensive wines 
of France; but after all, the Languedoc gets more sun- 
shine and a more settled climate than most places, and the 
French themselves, who are no mean judges, consume 
quantities of this cheap but useful wine. 

As the traveller goes westward from the Languedoc 
towards Carcassonne, he may turn south towards the 
Roussillon and the Pyrenees and on the way meet the lovely 
sparkling Blanquette de Limoux, where the vines are thick 
on the red hillsides. This foaming Blanquette de Limoux 
is as pleasing a white wine as any to be found in France. 
The Limoux region is a haunt of fishermen of river and 
stream, and if you can find a Blanquette de Limoux on an 
English wine list and your guest has ever seen the tempting 
river Aude, nothing should please him more. 

As we have mentioned, Rhéne wines and burgundies 
may be rather too sleep-making to take at luncheon when 
nearly everyone must return to an office, or may have to 
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THE ART OF GOOD LIVING 


sit bright-eyed upon committees. But if one is not drinking 
too much or has nowhere to go, a red or white burgundy 
can be immensely pleasurable. One of the red wines I 
have best enjoyed was drunk near Macon—a Clos de Tart, 
at the house where the poet Lamartine once lived. It was 
opened in the company of the Comtesse de La Chesnaie 
and the Préfet of the Department of Sadne et Loire, where 
the presence of this admirable wine added just the right 
touch to a luncheon where appreciation was at its highest. 
Burgundy is always best when there is leisure for its enjoy- 
ment. 

A modest relative of burgundy is Beaujolais, which 
should be drunk young and is liked for its freshness and 
adaptability. There is no poetry about Beaujolais—it is as 
honest and lovable as the countryside where it is born. 
and can be taken with fish, flesh or fowl. Although a red 
wine, it can be slightly chilled. A Juliénas is a charming 
member of this family—and it is fun to drink Clochemerle, 
after reading the book! The place of eminence among 
the first ten tabled under ‘‘les appellations noble”’ is occupied 
by Moulin-a-Vent, from the fact that it is the only one 
made from the aristocratic Pinot grape. The other nine 
Beaujolais wines come from the Gamay grape. 

The Beaujolais lies south of Burgundy. Between the 
two is the Pouilly district, and Pouilly Fuissé is a luncheon 
wine that every wine lover must know. It takes its name 
from the village of Fuissé. Limpid and refreshing, this 
delightful wine is less heavy than the rich white burgundies 
—Montrachet, Meursault, etc. It is th: perfect luncheon 
wine. 

But would you be more contemplative, and talk awhile 
of the true spirit of rural France? A Pouilly of a different 
kind comes from another district altogether—from the upper 
Loire, almost in the centre of France. This is the typical 
French countryside, unmechanised, unhurried, the country- 
side of sabots, goats, the tumbledown dwellings, the basses- 
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cours, of small fields too valuable as vineyards for there to 
be many cattle; where the little, succulent goat-milk 
cheeses are the accepted accompaniment of the Pouilly 
Blanc-Fumé, the Chavignol and the fruit-like Sancerre wines. 

And now, Chablis. This a white wine quite on its own. 
Flinty, greenery-yallery—there’s your conversational road, 
straight to Whistler and Beardsley, if your guest is interested 
in the nineties. What a pity that etching is not so fashion- 
able—Chablis is surely the wine for the dry-point artist. 
The wine pour les avertis (the knowing ones: the sophisti- 
cates). Dry, aloof, quizzical, sardonic, fascinating. A 
Somerset Maugham kind of wine. A wine of the twenties, 
a wine of to-day: one for oysters, followed by langouste 
or a cock lobster. 

And Bordeaux wines? The white wines have become, 
curiously enough, rather sweet for the English taste. Graves, 
Barsac, Sauternes, Chateau d’Yquem—they are rather more 
suitable to the sweets and the dessert than as an accom- 
paniment to the first part of the meal. But the red Bordeaux 
are unsurpassed: delicate, perfect. Expensive, however. 
lt is of no use to risk the success of a meal by ordering one 
of inferior quality. Regard must be paid to the chateau, 
the shipper, the year. There is nothing finer than the 
finest claret. It is never too heavy for a luncheon wine, 
except on the pocket. 

Sometimes the pocket must choose the wine. Not that 
that matters so much now that April and al fresco lunches 
are beginning. A pleasant remark is made by Dawson 
Gratrix in his book, Jn Pursuit of the Vine, from which an 
illustration by Claude Buckle has been taken for this article. 
In writing of his travels in France last year, he describes an 
old chateau and, raising his glass of simple rosé wine as he 
sits in his car, says, ‘‘It struck me that a very harmless and 
instructive way of touring and enjoying any country-side 
would be to pull up at an interesting view and drink a glass 
of wine.”” What an inspiration to us all. 
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APOLLO 


OF SHELLFISH AND CRUSTACEA 


Since Venus rose out of the sea and was 
carried ashore on a shell, the sea has 
provided some of the finest delicacies of 
the table in the form of shellfish. There 
are around twenty different sorts. Among 
them, with a place apart for its excellence 
and the beauty of its shell, is the scallop 
or escallop, and it is on a scallop shell 
that Botticelli and Raphael present their 
Venus. I have tried to prepare scallops 
in all sorts of ways, both orthodox and 
improvised, and I have been assured that 
the ideal way is to fry them gently in some 
butter without any addition. But for this 
purpose they must be quite young and small. 

In France they are always called 
““Coquilles St. Jacques.”” I give here 
the recipe which I find the best and the 
most appreciated : 

Cut up the whites in pieces ; leave the 
coral part whole. Finely chop two or three 
shallots and slice or cut in half some 
Paris button mushrooms. Fry the pieces 
of scallop (the red and the white) in a 
little butter ; add the shallots, the mush- 
rooms, and sprinkle lightly with flour. 
Stir for a few minutes. Then moisten 
with the liquor from the mushrooms and 
a tablespoon (or a little more according to 
taste) of sherry. Season with a little salt, 
red pepper and a pinch of sugar. Simmer 
for ten minutes. Put the pieces of scallop 
in a warm place—but do not let them get 
dry—until you have reduced the liquid a 
little. Add some cream to thicken. Fill 
the shells with sauce and scallops and add, 
at the last moment, some finely chopped 
herbs, preferably parsley and chervil. 

In England, shellfish seems the generic 


term used both for “‘coquillages”’ and 
crustacea. The crustacea tribe is much 
smaller. Its famous chief, the lobster, 
gives us the world-renowned dish called 
“‘Homard Thermidor.”” This dish was 
created and served in Paris at the Café de 
Paris in the XIXth century after the 
prohibition of a play by the brilliant play- 
wright, Victorien Sardou. The play was 
called “‘Thermidor.”” Many fancy recipes 
have been given for it, but Prosper Mon- 
tagné claims to possess the only original 
and correct one, which is found in his 
books on cookery. 

The Greeks and the Romans were very 
fond of shellfish. Apicius gives a number 
of recipes for crawfish, one of which is 
the first attempt at “‘homard a |’Ameri- 
caine.”’ It is served with a sauce contain- 
ing cumin, pepper, parsley, dried mint, 
liveche, garum and honey. It is interesting 
that he puts honey into most of his recipes 
for shellfish, a wise culinary move for 
which we can now substitute sugar with 
advantage, but in very small quantity. 
The Greek rhetor Callimedon was nick- 
named the Crawfish on account of his 
passion for grilled crawfish. The fishwives 
wanted to set up a Statue in his honour. It 
was to be made of bronze and to represent 
him holding a grilled crawfish in his right 
hand. 

All sorts of shellfish and crustacea 
were eaten in France at the time of the 
Renaissance. At a feast given in 1571 in 
honour of Elizabeth of Austria, wife of 
Charles IX, King of France, lobsters, 
crabs, crayfish, mussels complete a dazzling 
catalogue of sea and sweet-water fish, 
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BY ISABELLE VISCHER 


accompanied by one thousand frogs. 
Rabelais mentions oysters, fresh and fried, 
and several other small shellfish, but not 
mussels. He speaks for the first time of 
“*homard,’’ which was then a new word 
hailing from Normandy, for until then 
lobster and crawfish had been called 
indiscriminately ‘“‘crayfish of the sea.” 

Among the best crustacea to-day are 
the Spanish percebes, a sort of barnacle, 
and the Italian scampi. These are served 
now in many London restaurants, but 
more often than not they are replaced by 
their much more insipid compere, the 
Dublin prawn. When properly cooked 
their sweet, lobstery, slightly resistant 
flesh is very pleasurable to the palate. 
They should not be coated by a thick 
batter, but by the mere semblance of a 
batter, or simply rolled in flour, seasoned 
with red pepper, sugar and salt. 

I cannot end without a special reference 
to that very best of all crustacea, the 
“‘Langouste,’” often erroneously called 
crayfish. Its proper name is crawfish. 
Crayfish is a small fresh-water creature 
like a miniature lobster. They live in 
rivers and streams, but they taste of the 
sea. They are found in France and are 
especially plentiful in the rivers of Eastern 
Europe. I remember them served very 
frequently in Warsaw with large sprigs of 
fennel. My most succulent memories 
of them, however, are when fidgeting with 
these delectabilities at Prunier’s bar in 
Paris, and finally extracting from them a 
quite ambrosian liquid, tasting mysteri- 
ously of seaweed, of herbs and of the 
sweet, almond-flavoured flesh of écrevisses. 
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; “ They're just made for each other,” said all the 

‘0 guests! 0 


Let Saccone & Speed Ltd. select you a choice claret Yj 


COSSART, GORDON & CG., . to provide well-matched company for dinner. 


LTD L’Auberge Rouge, per half bottle - - - - 3/6 
. ° per bottle ° 
A Clos Capelle, 1949 - - - - - - - 10/0 
o Chateau La Gaffelitre (St. Emilion), 1947 - - - 11/0 
L d nd Mad elra Le? Chateau Chasse Spleen (Médoc), 1945 - - - - 12/0 4 
on on a ) Chateau Rauzan Gassies (2nd growth Margaux), 1943 - 16/6 
° Our full price list will gladly be sent on request. ° 
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THE ART OF GOOD LIVING 


TRAVELLER’S JOY 


Vogue la galére 


. . . for we are off to 
France. 


It was quite by chance after the Second 
World War that we stumbled across a 
reference to the Hostellerie Gargantua at 
Chinon. Knowing this to be Rabelais’ 
birthplace, and with our minds no higher 
attuned to antiquities than anguilles a la 
Rabelaisienne, we wired for a reservation, 
travelled through Kent by car, were lifted 
by Silver Cities Airways on the twenty- 
minute car-ferry flight Lympne-Le Tou- 
quet, and thus headed southwards, pausing 
only to refresh ourselves with that remark- 
able Sunday luncheon at the tiny Auberge 
d’Inxent at Inxent, 25 kilometres from Le 
Touquet on the Montreuil-Desvres road. 
This unspoiled village inn has served the 
same Sabbath repast for over twenty 
years; a memorable pdté maison, truite 
au bleu, supréme de volaille 4 la créme aux 
champigons, les fromages assortis, and the 
most remarkable beignets aux pommes in all 
northern France. Thus fortified, we took 
the road to Chartres, 178 miles, in order 
to dine in the plainest of g>urmet 
headquarters, Chez Casalis, where the 
window is plastered with gastronomic 
awards and odes should be penned to the 
paté de Chartres and the poulet de Bresse 
au champagne. 

Elevating our depraved thoughts for 
an instant above the level of our waistlines 
and our tastebuds, we savoured the last 
benisons of sunlight as they shafted 
through the rose windows of the Gothic 
cathedral which Bishop Fulbert founded 
in the XIth century. Of those rosy pillars 
in the cloistered twilight cool, of the 
chateau country ahead and of tiny immortal 
Chinon, let Ronsard speak for us... 


“‘Quand vous serez bien vieille, au 
soir a la chandelle, assise auprés du 
feu, dévidant et filant, 
jt 


that your slippered ease will be poignant 
with regrets if you have not seen Chinon, 
the remote corner of France which for 150 
years was England. 

Over the hill lies the grey elegance of 
Vendéme, and the Loire unfolds in a 
silvered sleep of water through the village 
of Les Roches. 

The barter of Tours main street is 
set aside as we brush rightwards. Twenty- 
eight miles further on we enter the narrow 
cobbled street steps where for the imagina- 


DO YOU LIKE PILAFFS? 


There is an infinite variety of Pilaffs. Made with rice, sultanas, mushrooms, 


with or without tomatoes, and whatever meat, px yultry or fish one likes to Light. Fresh and Charming 
put in them, or just plain, they can be relied upon to satisfy the most 
fastidious taste. , , — 

: . — . 1950 Beaujolais Supérieur... a Se 
Pilaffs are one of the specialities of the White Tower. There, in pleasant f 
surroundings, you can enjoy exquisite food and beautiful wines in comfort 1949 Chassagne-Montrachet Rouge I1/- 
and a sense of contentment. There is no music. The atmosphere is actually 1950 Pouilly-Fuissé = Fe un Sth 
Greek, but it is also cosmopolitan, sophisticated, gay. And the cuisine is, 1950 Meursault a a .. 124% 


of course, international. Try a Pilaff of some kind—and you will soon find 
yourself cating regularly at the White Tower and often talking about it. 
You will keep coming back. And each visit will constitute a new experience, 
and will add another page to your log-book of good living. 


White Tower Restaurant, Percy Street, W.1. 


Luncheons, Dinners, Theatre Suppers. 


BY BON VIVEUR 


tive the wraiths of Henry II, Richard Ceeur 
de*Lion, Charles VII of France, and Joan 
of Arc still linger. Instinctively we call to 
mind the imperishable legend and the many 
documented testimonies anent the holy 
maid. 

A steep turn into a creeper-tangled 
courtyard brings us to the Hostellerie 
Gargantua—the XVth-century turretted 
house which was built for the then lord 
mayor. 

The establishment is simple, the Sabat 
family are untouched by the plague of 
tourism, their table superb, their prices 





The Auberge d’'Inxent 


ridiculously low. As you enter upon a 
simple upper room fold back the shutters 
and look out at the rooftops. Above, the 
chateau is seen to dominate the heights. 
Here came The Maid to sue the Dauphin 
in that first famous audience in the hall 
next to the eastern gable. Here was the 
favourite residence of Henry II, and here 
he died in 1189 in total solitude. The 
monks from the nearby Priory, coming 
into the little empty chamber, discovered 
the remains stripped of ‘“‘shoon’’ and hose 
and outer garments. Reverently covering 
the corpse, they bore the king away and 
gave him Christian burial. Of such is 
Chinon, where by night the entire 
chateau is floodlit, the mere like a pale 
green necklace mounting the drawbridge 
as a clasp, is seen slung around the pome- 
granate-coloured stone. The entire scene 
takes on the quality of a mirage. 

This Chinon, which became the capital 
of France under Charles VII, is many 
other things besides the chateau. It 
boasts le carré de Charles VII, a goat’s 
cheese probably devoured by the king 
himself ; omelette gargamelle, a confec- 


tion of eggs, cream, leaf-thin gruyére, 
truffles, champignons émincés, and fresh 
cream, which is in a class entirely by itself 
(création Sabat); its own wines, not 
travellers, not great, but gay and youthful, 
befitting the Gargantua goblets engraved 
“‘Buvez toujours—ne mourrez jamais.’ It 
also boasts a certain nearby farmhouse, 
“La Deviniére,”’ where Rabelais was born 
in 1483. The Indre-et-Loire yields up 
those anguilles for which we came, which 
the master commanded be made into a 
pie, be sauced with red wine and cream, 
be pickled, soused, preserved, adored... . 

Divide your time carefully. Sample the 
wines in the caves beneath the looming 
chateau walls. Dine chez Sabat in a tiny 
circular ante-chamber where once every 
man Sat at meat with his back to the wall 
and his sword arm free in case of sudden 
alarums. Explore the Hospice, once a 
convent of the Calvarian Sisters founded 
by L’Eminence Grise—Father Joseph de 
Tremblay. 

Sample the exquisite chocolates of the 
Sabat family, and call upon wise, gentle, 
scholarly M. Robert, who will tell you 
tales while from the opened windows of 
his small old house the Chinon music 
beats . . . these tinkling bells with which 
the horses are caparisoned. 

When you must leave, still holding to 
the south bank of the river, go slightly 
north-east through Saumur to Gennes, 
where upon the farther bank the village 
of Rosier-sur-Loire boasts the plain- 
faced Hotel Jeanne de Laval. A 25-mile 
trip. 

Here, lapped in the chateau country 
still, you will be offered the crevettes roses, 
the quenelles de brochet, the _ rillettes, 
chdateaubriands, and prunes, the Vouvrays, 
Montlouis, Saint-Avertin and Bourgueil. 
Then revel in the nearby enchantments 
of Langeais, the chateau in perhaps the 
finest state of preservation of them all. 

It was here that, on December 16th, 
1491, Louis d’Amboise, Bishop of Albi, 
conducted the marriage service of Charles 
VIII and Duchesse Anne, thereby uniting 
France with Brittany. 

Nor can we quit the region without 
exploring that Renaissance museum, Chat- 
eau Azay-de-Rideau, which rises like an 
Aphrodite in stone from the breeze- 
feathered waters of the Indre, itself a 
composite of many graces, blending the 
medizval with the Renaissance, uniting 
sculpture, tapestry, paintings and fine 
furniture within an architectural testimony 
to the labours of laceworkers in fine stone. 
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SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 
BY BRICOLEUR 


ICTURES. Christie’s picture sales included “‘The Holy Family 
P with Saint Catherine,” by Bellini, on panel, 28 in. by 32 in., 

which made 420 gns., and a portrait of Charles Moray, Esq., 
by Sir H. Raeburn, R.A., 29 in. by 24 in., 240 gns. At another sale, 
a head of a young girl, by J. B. Greuze, 144 in. by 114 in., brought 
200 gns. Previously this had been in the collection of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Esq., 1944, and is illustrated and described in ‘‘Pictures in 
the Collection of J. Pierpont Morgan.” A hilly river scene with 
bathers, by G. Poussin, 38 in. by 52 in., from the collection of the 
Duke of Bedford, 1951, fetched 240 gns., and ‘‘La Recompense,” on 
panel, 15 in. by 12 1n., by L. L. Boilly, 600 gns. This was formerly 
in the collection of M. Georges Lutz, Paris, 1902. Among the modern 
pictures was “Copenhagen House, Copenhagen Fields,’’ 23} in. by 
39} in., by W. James, 2g0 gns. 

Sotheby’s held a sale of tine Old Master paintings and drawings in 
which was included a drawing by Francesco Guardi of a Venetian 
Capriccio with figures, 64 in. by 104 in., pen and ink and wash, recto., 
£700 ; the “Shore at Scheveningen,”’ by Jan van Goyen, signed and 
dated 1642, 50} in. by 744 in., £2,600. Another high-priced lot in 
this sale was Salomon van Ruysdael’s ‘River Landscape,”’ which 
brought £1,700. Sent in by Lord Vivian, this picture had been 
exhibited at the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition, 1952-3. A 
“Sull Life of Fruit,’’ by Frans Snyders, 28} in. by 42 in., on panel, 
fetched £750; and “The Cottage Door,” by Paul Potter, signed and 
indistinctly dated, 324 in. by 364 in., brought £680. This had previ- 
ously been in the collection of Lady Henry Bentinck. Two interesting 
religious paintings were a triptych, by the Master of Frankfurt, on 
panel, size overall open 494 in. by 67} in., with St. Joseph and three 
Angels, and St. Catherine and St. Barbara. The other was a wing 
from a retable by the Master of the St. George’s Legend, 38} in. by 
30} in., on panel, Christ crowned with thorns, the donor and family 
in the foreground. These lots brought £520 and £380 respectively. 


SILVER. Sotheby’s sold the superb Lennoxlove Toilet Service 
for £17,000. This French silver-gilt toilet service comprises fifteen 
items each with its own contemporary leather case and the whole 
contained in an oak travelling chest veneered with walnut and with 
gilt metal mounts. A pair of candlesticks by the same maker, but of 
a different design, was included in the lot. Practically all the service 
bears the monogram and coronet of Frances Teresa Stuart, Duchess 
of Richmond and Lennox, and all the silver bears the mark of Vincent 
Fortier as fermier-general (1672-77), although a few pieces bear 
Paris date letters prior to 1672. The maker’s mark has not been 
identified. In the same sale were a pair of Charles II silver-gilt 
salvers on feet which brought £440, another matching which brought 
£310, and a Charles II silver-gilt ewer which sold for £1,050. All 
engraved with the arms of Frances Teresa Stuart as a widow. These 
had all been exhibited at the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, 
from 1927 to 1953. 

Among the interesting pieces included in another sale of highly 
important silver at Sotheby’s was the Galloway Mazer, by James 
Gray, the Canongate, dated 1569, which brought £11,000. The 
maplewood bowl had a deep everted silver-gilt rm mount and foot, 
8} in. high. Among the English silver was a very fine tea kettle by 
Samuel Margas, 1715; the twelve-sided body was engraved with the 
contemporary arms of Blount impaling Tichbourne, the two-handled 
stand with scroll supports, 15 in. high, £2,900. A ‘“‘Fire of London” 
tankard of plain design and engraved with the Royal Arms of Charles 
II and those of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, flanked by contemporary 
inscriptions, brought £2,600. This was 7} in. high, maker’s mark 
I.N., mullet below, 1675. Only two other similar tankards are known. 
£2,200 was paid for a James II caudle cup and cover engraved with a 
typical chinoiserie design and the arms of Wheate of Glympton. 
8 in. high, 1688, maker’s mark S.H. linked. This cup had been 
exhibited at the Seaford House Loan Exhibition in 1929. Among the 
slightly later silver was a fine pair of George II beer jugs dated 1728, 
by John White, the baluster bodies engraved with the arms of Pilking- 
ton impaling Harley quartering Brampton. 

At Christie’s a Charles II silver-gilt tankard and cover of plain 
cylindrical form brought £420; the body was engraved with a coat of 
arms and plumes, 6} in. high, 1676, maker’s mark TH crown. In the 
same sale was included a set of six Elizabeth I Apostle spoons which 
are mentioned by C. G. Rupert in Apostle Spoons, and three of them 
illustrated. The lot brought £200. 1602, maker’s mark crescent 
enclosing W. Another Elizabeth I Apostle spoon by the same maker 
brought £115. This example was surmounted by a figure of St. 
James the Less, 1594. 

At another sale, Christie’s disposed of a Queen Anne circular dish 
for £190. The maker was Joseph Walker, Dublin, 1710, and the 
piece was engraved with the arms of O’Rielly impaling an unidentified 
coat, 8} in. diam. A coffee pot, by William Bellassyse, 1722, fetched 
£165, of plain cylindrical form, 9} in. high. 

At a further silver sale Christie’s included twenty-three lots by 
Paul Storr from one collection. Amongst these wes a pair of silver- 
gilt wine coolers of vase shape which sold for £260 and had previously 
been in the collection of J. H. E. Christy, Esq. These were decorated 


with applied groups of the Chariots of Apollo and Diana and the 
handles formed as entwined vine tendrils. The feet were engraved 
“Waterloo, June 18th, 1815,’”’ and below the base, ‘“‘A memento from 
Field Marshal von Blucher, Prince of Wahlstadt,” and the Royal 
Crest. These wine coolers measured 8} in. high and had detachable 
liners and collars ; 1815 (203 oz. 8 dwt.). A large tray, 244 in. wide, 
1816, brought £180, the centre was engraved with a coat-of-arms 
and chased with a band of shells, flowers and foliage (164 0z. 5 dwt.). 
Also from the same collection was a George I plain spherical teapot 
by George Boothby, 1723 (gross weight 13 oz. 18 dwt.) ; this had a 
nine-sided spout, was engraved with a crest and had a narrow beaded 
band round the flush lid. The price was £180. There was also a 
James II plain tankard and cover with maker’s mark C.S. in dotted 
oval which Jackson ascribes to Clement Stour. The piece was 7} in. 
high, 1688, and decorated with a coat-of-arms within plumes, cork- 
screw thumbpiece. It sold for £120, and weighed 330 oz. 18 dwt. 


CLOCKS. A white marble, ormolu and Derby Biscuit Mantel 
Clock, by Vulliamy, London (No. 236), was sold at Christie’s for 
145 gns. This clock was identical to one at Buckingham Palace and 
has biscuit figures of “Astronomy,” an angel and a child. H. Clifford 
Smith mentions the Buckingham Palace example in his work Bucking- 
ham Palace, Its Furniture, Decoration and History, and states that that 
clock was made in 1788. 

Sotheby’s sold a Matthew Boulton Table Clock representing 
Venus and Cupid mourning the death of Adonis. This late XVIIIth- 
century example was sold for £200, and was sent in by the Earl of 
Carnarvon. Two earlier clocks included in this sale were a tortoise- 
shell Bracket Clock by R. Regard, who was admitted to the Clock- 
maker’s Company in 1677, and a Charles Gretton Bracket Clock 
contained in a fine kingwood case, with an unusual feature of a wood 
basket top, and contemporary engraved winding key. Charles 
Gretton was free of the Clockmaker’s Company in 1672, and Master 
from 1700 to 1733. These clocks brought £320 and £600 respectively. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley disposed of a William and Mary long 
case clock in a marquetry case for £54. The dial wes inscribed 
Peter Walker of London. 


CARPETS. At Sotheby’s a Persian carpet of attractive colouring 
with an ivory field and blue spandrels and borders, 19 ft. 3 in. by 
12 ft. 8in., brought £195, and a Herez carpet measuring 13 ft. 1 in. 
by 9 ft. 7 in., brought £100. This had a pole medallion on a red 
field within a wide dark blue border. Among the rugs sent in by the 
Prince C. V. de Rohan was a Kashan silk rug, 7 ft. by 4 ft. 2 in., 
finely knotted, the colouring mushroom-pink, blue and ivory, which 
brought £82. At another carpet sale that Sotheby’s held a Kashan 
carpet and underfelt, 16 ft. 2 in. by 11 ft. g in., brought £155, and a 
Persian silk prayer rug, with ruby-red ground, 6 ft. 8 in. by 4 ft., £125. 

A large Savonnerie carpet, about 4o ft. by 19 ft., was sold at 
Christie’s for 540 gns. This had a plain green field and the buff 
border woven with scrolling floral stems and festoons. 

Messrs. Rowland Gorringe held a sale at Lewes which was well 
attended by buyers from many parts of the country. The principal 
pieces were the property of Princess Maria de Rohan, Lady Rosabelle 
Brand and the exors. of the late Norman Innes. At this sale a Persian 
rug fetched £260, a Tabriz carpet £100, and a Kaisar carpet £140. 
Gifts sold during the sale in aid of the Westminster Abbey Restoration 
Fund realised £80. 


TAPESTRIES. An interesting set of three English Tapestries 
were sold at Christie’s for 1,300 gns., probably Soho, late XVIIth 
or early XVIIIth century. They were the property of the Rev. 
H. H. L. Longuey-Higgins, O.B.E., M.C., and were purchased by his 
great-grandfather, John Higgins, in 1810. They had previously 
hung at Easton Maudit, Northamptonshire, the seat of the Earl of 
Sussex, who died in 1799, when the earldom became extinct. H. Cc. 
Marillier mentions the set on page 106 of his work, English Tapestries 
of the 18th Century. The three panels are woven in colours with 
subjects after David Teniers, the borders have running chain orna- 
ment and rope pattern on a red ground. One panel, “The Har- 
vesters,”” measures 8 ft. 7 in. high by 13 ft. 10 in. wide ; another, 
“Figures Outside an Ale House,” 8 ft. 9 in. high by ro ft. 3 in. wide ; 
and the third, ‘“The Fish Quay,” 8ft. 7 in. high by 7 ft. 5 in. wide. 


JEWELLERY. Messrs. Henry Spencer and Sons sold jewellery 
for the executors of the late Mrs. Oxley at the sale at Welham Park, 
near Retford. The principal prices included a diamond cluster ring 
£124, a diamond half-hoop ring, £76; a pearl and diamond ring, 
£115, and a pearl necklace, £90. 


HOUSE SALES. Phillip Son and Neale held a sale at 73, Eccles- 
ton Square, London, S.W.1, which totalled £2,536. Two tables sold 
there brought £65 and £52. The first had verde marble top on 
ormolu supports, the second with black marble top supported on 
arrows and draped female figures. A chased silver-gilt and glass 
crucifix brought £48. 

Messrs. Rickeard, Green and Michelmore of Exeter held a sale at 
Highcliffe, Lympstone. A “‘famille-rose’’ bowl of the K’ien Lung 
period realised £165. Among the furniture a bow-fronted French 
Regency Commode brought £52 1os., and in the picture section a 
Dutch interior, by Adrian van Ostade, brought £50 ; a pair of Dutch 
landscapes, by Thomas Heeremans, £120, and two three-quarter- 
length portraits by Zoffany, £190 each. 
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